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’Tis Curious, When You Think of It! 


GREAT crowd of eager, excited, nervous children are 
packed into the church’s long, severe pews. To one side, 
there is a large spruce tree, resplendent in its glittering baubles 
and sparklers. A myriad of colored lights gleam from almost 
every branch and twig, and around the base of the tree,—packed 
in boxes and barrels—is a present for every little tot in the 
room. That is part of the Christmas creed, to see that NO ONE 
is forgotten. 

There is a long, tedious program even for the grown-ups. 
Music, readings, announcements, reports—anything, it seems, 
to arouse the suspense and play upon the suppressed excitement 
of the youngsters. 

At last, with a rattle as of broken glass and a hint of sleigh- 
bells, Old Santa Claus appears at a little window, amid the 
shouts, handclaps and hysterical laughter of Childhood. A lad- 
der is procured and he ts helped to the platform. On the roof, 
one can hear the muffled stomping of the reindeers, obligingly 
reproduced by some accomplice. 

When silence has been restored, Old Santa distributes his 
presents and his sweets to all and sundry. Then Happiness, 
Excitement and Bedlam reign unrestrained. There are smiles 
on every face; hearts glow with good cheer and Memory wipes 
a furtive tear unabashed. 

Truly, it is fine to have a day out of all the year when Happi- 
ness 1s King and Good Cheer the creed of every heart—a day 
when fangs are pulled and selfishness slinks in the back-alleys. 
Old Santa Claus is but our better nature, personified ; but isn’t 
it curious, when you come to think of it, that when the world 
puts forth its better nature, it wears a mask to do it? To give 
happiness, good cheer and unselfish love, we put on a mask! It 
seems to me that we have got the thing wrong side out; that we 
mask and hide the nature we should be the proudest to put 
forward !—Editor. 


Subscription, 60 cents a year, two years for $1. Canada and foreign, $1 per year. 
Published at 1714-24 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. Entered as second class mat- 
ter at Des Moines, lowa, under act of Congress March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1926. 
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DECEMBER, 1926 NO. 4 


The January issue of Better Homes and Gardens 
will furnish you with much good reading mat- 
ter for long winter evenings. One article which 
will especially please you is “Pansies and V io- 
lets in the Garden,” by Anderson McCully. 
The information and the pictures contained 
in this article are certain to inspire every 
flower lover. But this is only one feature of 
interest—the whole January magazine will be 
full of timely, helpful material 
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Our PLEDGE To You 


Better Homesand Gardens is published 
in the interests of better home-makin 
for folks living in cities, towns an 
suburbs. If you purchase any article 
advertised in Better Homes and 
Gardens, whether you buy it of the 
local dealer or direct, and it is not as 
represented in the advertisement, we 
guarantee that your money will be re- 
turned if you mentioned Better Homes 
and Gardens when you ordered the 
article. We do not guarantee accounts 
of honest bankrupts. 
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© he Cfoy of Opuilding Your Own ome 


NAOMI SWETT 


OME. Is there a sweeter 

word? And what, pray, could 

be sweeter than to have a 

home built and furnished just for 

you? Every room, every window, 

every door, every chair, rug and hanging always with you in 

mind! And then—te live in that house, that thing that almost 
lives itself, with you, yourself, the soul of it! 

For Mrs. William D. Fenton, Jr., a young slip of a girl, with 
two huge, melting dark eyes that glow strangely: beneath a mop 
of dusky hair, was this fascinating Spanish style hillside home 
in Portland, Oregon, planned. 

In a thoroly American way, the architect was given a free 
hand to develop a home and its color schemes that would fit 
the personality of its owner, a home of American spirit that 
would still have haunting pervasions of old-world atmosphere 
and beauty. And as a painting grows in the hands of the artist, 
as a book grows in the mind of the author, so did this interest- 
ing and comfortable home grow, gripping the very souls of the 
architect and the various craftsmen engaged in its construction. 
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One House Which Was Built 
To Fit the Owner’s Personality 


The house is really a Spanish hillside villa, Americanized as to arrangement and convenience 


The homesite was an alluring one 
on the crest of a hill sloping gently 
away from the street with a view 
over and beyond a wide, spacious 
valley, and the home was placed 
easily and naturally on the hillside between two streets, one of 
them higher and the other lower than the main house level. 

The exterior walls are of soft-textured, sandstone-colored 
plaster, their sunniness relieved here and there by old, weath- 
ered woodwork and frequently a touch of ornamental colored 
spiral window mullion. And with its odd, exceedingly con- 
venient garage solution and well balanced wings, this home 
seems to gaze off over the wooded valley below, as tho thinking 
“T can sit up here on this hill and take the sun without beivg in 
the least disturbed,” while the quaint simplicity with which 
the characterful windows have been placed says further. 
“Within, oh, within, all is well, quiet and lovely.” 

Essentially this is an indoor home, but on its lower side 
where the living room window-doors open out upon the flagged 
terraces and grassy slopes under scragged old cherry trees, the 
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Tall, wide door-windows take most of the outer walls of the living room, converting it into 


a charming glassed-in loggia 


indoors extends itself naturally outdoors, as an annex to the 
living room. Here there is a secluded little spot that looks out 
over the shady green tree tops from which come cool, wood- 
scented breezes. Then for a last view at night—and a first view 
in the morning—there is a romantic little balcony over the 
living room wing that opens off from the stair landing on the 
way to the bedroom level. 

Over flagged stepping stones one goes thru the yard, down 
along the garage wing to the kitchen entry, thence down to the 
laundry door, and farther still to the door-window at the north 
end of the living room. 

Seven rooms hath this home, on three different levels; a 
lounge, that is really a living room, a dining room and a kitchen 
on the main or second level, a huge living room on the first level, 
and three bedrooms on the upper or third level. 

Enter, then, the lounge, by a heavy plank door under the 
loggia! At once the color notes of the entire interior begin to 
impress the vision—vaguely and softly as distant chimes. Cool, 
moss gray-green, almost natural-colored crinkled plgster walls 
in plain surfaces have a notable absence of pictures and wall 
hangings and here and there they break into graceful openings 
into other rooms and onto the stairs at the right. 

There is very little woodwork in sight, the varying widths of 
















One of the interesting features 
in the dining room is the 
lighting arrangement. Note 


the candelabra by the table 


To the right of the entry door 
one catches a glimpse of the 
lounge with its leaded glass 
windows 
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the almost black, oak plank flooring having 
been waxed to a deep-pool gloss. Where 
woodwork must be, it is finished in a dull, 
charred broom color, while the doors take 
on an old rubbed-down polychromed 
effect. Leaded glass windows are hung with 
bright-flowered, brown satin drapes from 
wrought iron rods. And only because they 
are lovely, not just because they are old, an 
ancient Venetian-effect console, trans- 
formed to an odd lighting fixture with 
bracket candles; a rare Spanish chair;a 
severely plain wrought iron bench, and a 
curious, colorful chest have been chosen 
among the furnishings, while the two deep 
blue tones of the thick, Chinese rugs bright- 
ly enrich all. 

Thru the wide opening from the lounge 
into the dining room, that has been placed 
at the front of the house facing the street, 
there is a flash of color that comes from 
orange-gold window draperies of rich, 
heavy velvet, which with soft, glowing light 
diffusion from the flame tones of the globes 
on the specially designed standing and wall- 
type candelabra, contrives to make this 
meal-taking room one of life and cheer. 

A short, quaint length of stair rail of hand-wrought iron is 
severely graceful and rarely interesting. This supplies a curved 
joining line between the straighter lines of the plaster and the 
wood. There are two flights of stairs, one of them winding over 
the other behind arched wall openings—one flight to the bed- 
room level, the other down to the living room. It is from the 
stairs that the first view of the living room is glimpsed—an 
impressive, overhead view thru an opening at the balcony 
landing. Tall, wide, door windows take most of the outer walls, 
and seem to make this room more of a glassed-in loggia thana 
conventional closed-up living room. 





Bu living room it is—and makes itself felt—because the 
light is well modulated by full hanging drapes of black and 
gold metallic silk, which can be either drawn completely across, 
or clear back from the glass. There is a strong old-world influ- 
ence in the living room. The light brown ceiling has heavy, 
exposed hand-hewn beams polychromed diagonally in bands 
of dull colors, while the upper walls are squared off with the 
trowel into a faience effect, then finished in an uneven, mottled 
cinnamon brown. Then in a dim corner, at the base of the 
stairs, is the fireplace, a domelike chimney-in-a-corner, that 
reaches to the very ceiling. Oh, the crackling of logs on cold, 
stormy nights, the popping of corn, while the family and friends 
sit round the wide, raised hearth! Screens and andirons are 
like no others, because they were designed and produced by the 
architect. 

The living room is long, wide and high, and there is a breath 
of romance in the balcony on the stairs from the wrought iron 
rail of which hangs a richly colored, fringed Spanish tapestry. 
Beneath stands a massive grand piano, which because of the 
unusual acoustic qualities rings resonantly the bewitching 
music that makes for peace and content. 

Quaint, so odd, candle type lighting fixtures bracketed to the 
walls; soft, dull, unwashed Chinese rugs on the uneven oak- 
planked floor; substantial furniture sometimes covered in 
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crimson and gold velour, and sometimes in dull blacks and 
browns, all play their own important parts in adding com- 
fort and beauty to the home. 

Of most importance on the bedroom level is the master’s 
chamber. It is daring in color—for a bedroom—and quite 
a bit more modern in effect than the downstairs, but withal 
it has a bit of bizarreness, which, because there is also rich, 
quiet dignity, makes this room altogether lovely. The 
plaster is grained coarse in sworles and strokes, and the 
sand-color stain has been sprayed on in a vaguely mottled 
manner. Walnut furniture, almost, but not quite massive; 
spreads and window drapes of heavy, orange gold and 
terra cotta silk camask; quaint colorful wall type candle 
lights, and small, rich toned rugs on the beautifully grained 
polished maple floor all bring this bedroom into sharp and 
individual contrast to the conventional “dainty” type. 

Still there is daintiness in this home. Just a wee bit of it 
in the maid’s room, and in the guest room that is fitted up 
like a little sitting room, with black and ivory the pre- 
dominating colors. The bathroom is both cool and dainty, 
for it is all in sea-green, even to its clean, tiled floor. 

The kitchen, quite practically, is thoroly modern in 
every respect. The walls are gay canary yellow, the woodwork 
clean, cool apple-green, and the floor is a brightly varnished 
maple. The slightly ornate cupboards have glass doors with 
bright-colored stencilings, a personal touch by the lady of the 
house. And there is a small passage-entry pantry carried out 
in the same colors, where, as in the kitchen, the housewife 
finds every conceivable convenience at elbow and at hand 
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The master’s chamber expresses the same colors and atmosphere 
as below stairs. At right is shown the living room fireplace 
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The living room seems to be built around the beautiful grand piano 


with a mere turn and a step to reach any needed thing or place. 

“How much did this home cost to build?” 

A very homey question indeed, for what is home, today, 
without a discussion of costs? 

Because it Was possible to build this home, thru unusual ad- 
vantages, without the formality of a general eontract, its 
actual cost of construction was but $11,000; under the usual 
procedure of building ‘and contracting its cost 
would be about $15,000. 

And this is a home that will hive, almost while 
Time lives. It is solid and substantial and real, and 
some day future generations will say with pride: 

“‘We’ve left it just as greatgrandmother planned 
and furnished it! ’Twould be a erime to change a 
thing!”’ i 

[Editor’s Note.—Otis Josselyn Fiteh isthe 
architect who designed this charming house. 
Photographs used were made by’ Max Sommers.] 
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T is the sixth day of January. The 
ground in the woods and fields is 
covered with a thick blanket of 

snow. I sit near an east window 
watching affairs just outside the house. 
There, in spite of the cold and snow, 
much of importance is taking place. 
Soon, I hear a grunting “ank, ank” 
and see a little bird, six inches long 
hopping along a narrow board nailed 
to an oak stub in the yard. The stub is 
five feet tall and the board, which 
serves as an arm for holding our bird 
food tray, extends from the stub 
towards the window. The bird makes its way to the tray, eats 
a few bites of suet and rolled oats, 
secures a piece of suet half as 
large as a small pea and then 
flies off. No doubt the piece of 
suet carried off is tucked into a 
crack or crevice of some neigh- 
boring tree. The bird when near- 
est to me was less than four feet 
away. Soon its mate appears on 
the scene, secures a piece of suet, 
flies off with it and stores it for 
many cold, lean days ahead. 

These little birds have short, 
square tails, black foreheads, 
crowns and napes, white cheeks 
and white breasts. Above, they 
are dark gray in color tho their 
tails are marked with black and 
white. No doubt you recognize 
the birds. They are white- 
breasted nuthatches, among our 
most common winter birds. Early 
this morning, I placed a handful 
of broken suet on the tray. Now 
but little of this is left. The rest 
has been eaten or carried off by 
these active thrifty birds. 

Nor are the nuthatches the only 
birds that have visited the tray 
today. Early this morning, an 
aristocratic blue jay visited the 
suet stick, which is fastened to the corner of the tray, and 
feasted on suet. Next a red-bellied woodpecker came for one 
of his daily meals, all of which are “square meals.” These 
woodpeckers have barred, black and white upperparts, reddish 
underparts, and bright red foreheads, crowns and napes. The 
females have gray crowns. Later, a half-dozen or more juncos 
flew to the snow beneath the tray and there gleaned a meal of 
oatmeal that had been scattered there by the wind. 

A few weeks ago the ground was free from snow. Then the 
birds feasted on insect pests and weed seeds. Now all is 
changed. The natural food 
supply of many of them is 
covered with snow. Not 
only must these birds en- 
dure the bitter cold, but 
they must go hungry as 
well. They will, however, 
get along very well in spite 
of the cold, if they have 
plenty to eat. A little seed, 
cracked grain, crumbs and 
oatmeal-will help the seed 
eaters. Nor will you, as 
some ngewe claim, pauper- 
ize the birds by feeding 
them in winter. You will 
find that the birds will 
come to you for food when 
they are forced to come, 
and that they will shift for themselves at other times. Last 
winter, blue jays, nuthatches, chickadees, juncos, tree sparrows, 
downy woodpeckers and hairy woodpeckers visited our feeding 
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devices whenever the snows were deep and the weather very 
cold. But they did not come to any extent when the weather 
was warm and there was little snow on the ground. We had 
several periods of warm weather, when the snow melted. Then 
the birds were conspicuous by their absence. But the next 
stormy period caused them to return, in increasing numbers, 
to us for food. 

Suet sticks or baskets may be made for the suet. Perhaps 
the easiest and most practical way of serving this food is to tie 
each piece to a post or tree. Wind several separate pieces of 
string around each tree or post and piece of suet until this heat- 
producing food is held in place by a network of string. Then if 
one piece of string is cut or torn, the others remain holding the 
suet in place. This food must be fastened in some way or some 
large bird will carry off the entire piece. A good plan is to tie 
a large piece to a post or tree near 
the house and other smaller pieces 
farther away. The birds will then 
find the smaller pieces and then in 
time make their way to the larger 
one. After they have found the 
larger one near the house, just in 
front of a window perhaps, you 
can then discard the suet on the 
trees and posts farther away. 

The first day I put suet out last 
winter I followed this plan. I de- 
cided to attract the birds to an 
oak stub five feet from the house 
on the east. I began by tying 
pieces of suet to a post and to 
several pin oaks south of the 
house, another to a post north of 
the house near the bird bath, and 
others to posts in the fence to the 
east. Finally I tied a large piece 
to the stub itself. The birds found 
the suet tied to the oaks to the 
south first of all. From there they 
made their way along the fence to 
the east and then finally to the 
stub. As soon as they had eaten 
of the suet tied to the stub, I dis- 
carded all on the other trees and 
posts and thereafter the birds 
feasted but a few feet from our 
east windows. Later, I pulled a long board, which served as an 
arm, to the stub and placed a food tray on the end of the arm 
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(Above) A slate-colored junco 

visiting the food tray. (Left) A 

saucy blue jay getting his meal of 
suet 


but a foot or two from a win- 
dow. I fastened a suet stick 
to one corner of this, tied a 
piece of suet to it, and then 
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OR discarded the stub. I now had 


them as near the house as I 

could wish them. 
I trampled the snow down until the surface was hard and 
on the place prepared scattered crumbs, oatmeal, nut scraps, 
popcorn, and cracked corn for the (Continued on page 30 
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; Fruit-Bearin Ha bits of Apples & Obars 


CLARENCE E. BAKER 


Purdue Experiment Station 


STUDY of the fruit-bearing machin- 
ery of our horticultural plants 
provides a subject of interest both 

to the practical grower of these plants 
and to the person of a more botanical 
turn of mind. 

The man who grows these fruits as a 
means of livelihood is exceedingly inter- 
ested in the amount and quality of the 
fruit produced, as it has a direct effect 
upon his income. Any practice that in- 
creases the yield of his plants swells his 
bank account. For this reason he is 
interested in any cultural methods, fer- 
tilization and pruning practices that 
cause his plants to respond with an in- 
creased yield. 

Among our amateur gardeners we find 
another class of people who, while inter- 
ested in the ultimate yield of their plants, 
derive a great amount of pleasure in 
studying the manner in which a plant 
grows and bears its fruit, and the reason for the relation of 
different practices to the degree of fruitfulness. 

Regardless of which purpose is uppermost it is essential to 
understand the growth and fruiting habits of any plant before 
one can grow, cultivate or prune it intelligently. 

These articles are prepared with the idea stimulating 

greater thought and observation on the part of the gardener 
by giving him a brief outline of the operation of the fruit- 
bearing machinery of some of our common fruit plants. 
It is hoped that his interest will be aroused to the point 
that he, by more careful observation of his plants and 
by intelligent correlation, will be able to fill in the missing 
links in these brief sketches. 

Beginning with our fruit trees we shall first study the 
fruit bud formation in apples.and pears. As these fruits 
are closely related botanically they bear their fruit in a 
similar manner and may be logically discussed together. 


Apple fruit spurs of different types 
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Apple fruit buds contain both flowers and leaves 


The majority of the fruit of apples and pears is produced 
upon “fruit spurs,” as the short, crooked offshoots along the 
larger branches are called. It is these stubby irregular shoots 
that give mature apple and pear trees a gnarled appearance and 
many a tree has had its fruit bearing capacity greatly reduced 
because the person pruning the tree objected to the unsightly 
appearance of these little spurs and removed them in order to 
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(Above) Young fruit spurs of the pear. (A) a leaf bud; (B) a fruit 
scar where the fruit was attached last season; (C) a fruit bud for next 
season—notice the roundness and plumpness in contrast with (A) 


smooth up the limbs or to make the tree look more tidy. 

Fruit spurs are short, slowly growing branches of irregular 
shape. They make a very small growth in comparison with the 
terminal portion of twigs, often growing only a fraction of an 
inch each year. A terminal bud is formed on the end of this 
spur during the latter part of the growing season which may be 
either a leaf or a fruit bud. If it is a fruit bud a number of 
leaves will push forth as the buds expand in the spring together 
with from four to six blossoms. Ordinarily only one of these 
blossoms set fruit, the others falling soon after the petals are 
shed. Sometimes, however, two or more fruits are set and con- 
tinue to grow. 

The year that a fruitspur is produced (Continued on page 42 
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CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


XLVIII—Old John Brown’s Cabin 
At Osawatomie, Kansas 


HE man of amazing versatility who can do a dozen and one 

things well, is not the dangerous man. He may be seem- 

ingly equipped with an ability and an energy to strip the 
world of all of its riches; he may be endowed with a will and 
a personality that disarms opposition and opens countless 
doors to him. But he is not the dangerous man! 

Beware, rather, of the one-idea man; the man of mediocre 
intelligence who warms to a single idea and the very thrill of 
its discovery within himself boils him at white heat! Beware 
of that man with the single idea and the grim intensity of 
purpose and relentless will to put it across! He is the cru- 
sader, the fanatic, <he reformer. 

He has no check and balance, no governor, due to an inter- 
est in and a talent for a wide diversity of things. He runs 
thick and cloys up the stream of progress at times; he med- 
dies in issues and causes the wheezy old world had rather let 
alone; he brooks no interference with his designs and he will 
deal murder and bloodshed, in the name of God, to further 
his “holy cause.” 

He has no sanity, no saving sense of humor, no soft spots. 
He is reckless of himself and of his resources, for he is caught 
im the fever of his idea and it consumes him like a flame, set- 
ting him on fire. He knows not the law of diminishing re- 
turns and is a stranger to prudence. He insists, with a dead- 
liness of purpose that cannot be brushed aside, on carrying 


Photo from Villard’ s “John Brown”’. (Houghton-Mifflin). Copyrighted 
1910 by O. G. Villard 


his absurdities to the nth degree, and, sometimes, he insists on 
blowing up a race to move a pebble. He has an amazing 
patience, oftentimes, and then turns and strikes at the wrong 
time for personal success. But, now and then, he retrieves 


John Brown’s Cabin is located in Battle Ground Park, in Osawatomie, Kansas. It originally stood one and one half miles west of the park 
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his cause in martyrdom and leers out of the dank and 
blood-sodden past with a mischievous hint of triumph 
that cannot be ignored. 


A’ I took the road from Kansas City to Osawatomie, 
something like sixty miles to the southwest, and fol- 
lowed the low-flung ridge of hills, it was not hard to 
visualize that country in the grim ’fifties, when the fate 
of Kansas hung in the balance. 

One saw Captain John Brown coming from the far- 
away Adirondacks on horseback, creeping a few miles 
each day, but with a grimness in his massive head that 
brooked no turning back. One saw him Jeaving wife and 
family behind to “lend a hand” wherever there was a 
chance, oftentimes forlorn, of striking a blow for freedom. 

And one thought of the great issues that grew out of 
this soil. Of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill and Stephen A. 
Douglas. One thought of the “Little Giant” and his evi- 
dent satisfaction in his political ingenuity in solving a 
vexing problem. But in setting the trap for the Aboli- 
tionists with a hairspring, he got his own leg caught in it 
as he turned away because Abraham Lincoln blew the 
clean air of reason into it. 

One thought of Old John Brown and the battle at Osa- 
watomie where, with forty men he dared to meet a force 
of border ruffians of four hundred! The battleground is 
but a few blocks up Main Street to the west. Today it 
is a state park and the knoll where men fought and died 
under the mandate of federal law, is now shaded by 
gracious trees and bathed in eternal peace. But on that 
morning of August 30, 1856, it was not so. 

Brown had camped on a hill to the northeast of town the 
night prior to the battle. The pro-slavery men came in from 
the west, and in passing John Brown’s cabin, which was then 
located a mile anda half west of town, they shot and killed 
Frederick Brown, son of the old leader. Word was taken to 
Brown by a thirteen-year-old boy and he abandaned his block- 
house, because he knew the pro-slavery men had a cannon. 
For thirty minutes, Brown fought his forty men from trees 
and underbrush in what is now Battle Ground Park. It is 
said that these forty men killed and wounded be- 
tween seventy and eighty of their enemy before 
they retreated over the Marais des Cygne river. 
Brown lost five killed and eight prisoners. 

There was more back of this episode than mere 
accidental chance. John Brown had been born in 
Connecticut in 1800, of Puritan stock and with a 
mingling of Dutch and English blood in his veins. 
In his youth, the family went to Ohio and there 
the boy grew up with a love for the wilderness, 
for hunting, tramping and woodcraft. He seems 
to have been strong, adventurous and ‘stubborn. 
He had no liking for schooling and received even 
less than others in his neighborhood. Altho de- 
ficient in mathematics and grammar, he studied 
history with interest and was passionately fond of 
the Bible. He belonged to that stock of New 
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The vine-covered doorway of the old cabin possesses a rare charm 


Englanders that grew up with the Bible in one hand and the 
rifle or plough in the other. 

His life was one of prodigious losses. He was married 
young, acquired numerous children and lost them with a lJav- 
ish hand. He was full of a restless, burning energy and 
wandered up and down this land like a man of many affairs, 

ursuing fortune in a dozen and one occupations, but failing 
in all. Like Grant, when on Gravois Creek, his thoughts were 
elsewhere. (Continued on page 34 
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The rear view of the cabin gives an idea of its 
rugged simplicity. Its plain uncompromising 
lines now, however, are softened by time and 
by ‘thoughtful planting of shrubbery. A lovely 
rose-garden lies to the west of the lean-to porch. 
Everything is beautifully cared for 


The open lean-to porch is something of a novelty 
in log-cabin construction but is useful and inviting. 
In fact the whole structure rather suggests to one 
a modern summer cottage 












Potter 


ockoranges 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


HAKESPEARE said, ‘‘A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,”’ which statement is poetically 
pleasant but actually very doubtful. If a rose were 

called buddleia or streptocarpus, nobody would ever care 
enough about it to get close enough to determine how 
sweet it was. There is much in a name! 

It is hard not to quarrel with the name mockorange 
for certain thoroly delightful shrubs which I want briefly 
to discuss. They are not oranges and they don’t mock 
anything, but this common name attaches because some- 


































Above 1s shown a spray of Phila- 

delphus purpurascens, so named 

because the calyx from which its 

petals arise is dull purple at the 

base. The flowers are most lovely 

and give forth a delightful odor not 
unlike the sweet pea 















At right is the Philadelphus virginal, 
a variety of mockorange which is 
fragrant and beautiful. As evidenced 
by the picture at the top of the page 
this ‘‘mockorange’”’ makes a splen- 
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one with a queer nose compared the fragrance of the first shrub of the 
kind he inhaled with his own thought of what an orange blossom 
smelled like, I presume. Then someone else took a crack at it and 
called it syringa, which is the generic name of the lilac, and utterly 
different. When old John Gerarde, in his ‘“Herball,”’ wrote on plants 
in 1597 in his picturesque and liberal way, he had “white pipe’’ as 
the name of the ordinary white mockorange and “blue pipe” as the 
name of the ordinary lilac. 

The name we mostly use and like to deal with accurately is 
Philadelphus, and this is hardly less unfortunate, for there are not 
many mockoranges in Philadelphia, and the old Ptolemy Philadelphus 
who reigned in Egypt something like 280 years B. C. doesn’t mean 
much to us. 

A German botanist has put on another delightful “common” namein 
Pfeifenstrauch, which, thank Heaven, is not current in America, or we 
never would have anything more to do with the #hrub! 


Be T I am to discuss better mockoranges. The ordinary mock- 
orange of the nurserymen’s catalogs and as offered by the 
nurserymen’s agents, is the old Philadelphus coronarius, which is 
both good and beautiful. It came originally from the Caucasus and 
Armenia, by way of Europe. If it were the only mockorange we 
should have to be satisfied that we had a very lovely and very fra- 
grant spring-blooming shrub. 

But there are American native mockoranges, and one of these, 
P. microphyllus, which is a rather small plant with small and exquis- 
itely fragrant flowers, enters into consideration because about a 
generation ago it was sent to the great French plant wizard Lemoine 
by Professor Sargent, of the Arnold Arboretum, that one American 
establishment which has done 
the most to make our hardy 
gardens more varied and more 
beautiful. Lemoine did wonders 
with the combination, and he 
brought into it as well, prob- 
ably, some other items of the 
dozen or more of world species 
of Philadelphus, the result being 
a series of shrubs blooming over 
six late spring weeks, giving us 
varied sizes, many kinds of 
foliage, many forms of bloom, 
many grades of fragrance, and 
a uniformity of floral elegance 
and beauty. 

By nomeans all of these superb 
French creations are yet in 
American commerce. Between 
slow-moving nurserymen and 
Quarantine 37, they have been 
held out from our gardens. 
Enough of them are here and 
available, however, to make it 
worthwhile for me to propose 
to the readers of Better Homes 
and Gardens that they have 
better mockoranges as well as 
more of them. 

The first one I want to men- 
tion is a variety which M. 
Lemoine appropriately called 
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SPARAGUS is one of the 
finest vegetables grown in 
the home garden and there 

is no reason why everyone should 
not have a small bed of it. I have 
learned many things from past experience with asparagus and 
my first experiences I should not like to do over again; I have 
received some well-meant but misleading advice that was not 
practical—but we all learn many things by experience. 

The soil for an asparagus bed, I have found, should be rich 
with humus; a good humus sand soil being perhaps the 
best. For some reason sandy humus warms up quicker than 
ordinary and being more loose the asparagus gets an early 
start. Much as sandy soil is to be desired, however, it takes 
more manure and fertilizer to keep it in shape. 

I have found that any good soil that can be kept mellow will 
answer all purposes. We usually haven’t the soil we want in 
all home gardens so must make the best of what we have. The 
first thing to do then is to apply fertilizer and work into the 
soil as large an amount of humus as possible because the better 
the soil the better the growth of the plants; next I would advise 
a sunny spot, if possible, protected from the north wind. All 
this will obtain early asparagus for your table. 

A foot and a half is plenty deep enough to plant your roots 
below the soil. Young roots should be covered only six inches 
deep at first and more dirt placed on top after they have become 
established; for this reason many recommend the trenching 
system. In using the trench system it must be understood that 
a great deal of loose dirt is left in the bottom of the trenches. 
In other words, a ditch is dug a foot and a half‘deep and all the 
dirt in the bottom is made loose and well mixed with rotted 
manure. As the plants grow, the soil should gradually be pulled 
over the roots. 

Personally I prefer one-year-old plants for setting. These 
you can grow yourself if you wish. Cultivate for one season in 
rows the same as beans or any’other garden 
crop, then move them the following spring. 
Discard all the poor and weak roots when set- 
ting out the perennial bed; a few prefer to 
plant the seed direct in the bed, thus saving 
transplanting, but this has its 
drawbacks, for a failure of seed 
in a row is better than in an 
already prepared bed. If the 
plants are dug and used at once 
from the rows there will be no 
setback but if left in the sun and 
wind after digging they will be 
injured. If you do not care to go 
to this trouble, of course you can 
buy the roots from the nurseries. 
While I do not advise setting 
over one-year-old roots, two-, 
three- ial even four-year-olds 
can be purchased. 


“THe selected plot should be 
as free from weeds as it is 
possible to get it. Nothing will 
pay better with this crop than 
clean cultivation. I do not think 
anything is better for a newly 
made bed than manure, used as 
mulch in the fall and spaded 
under in the spring. Manure 
not only protects the roots but 
adds the much-needed humus to 
the soil; after the bed has be- 
come well established commer- 
cial fertilizer can be used suc- 
cessfully. Chicken manure is 
also good and the direct results 
are fine. I believe that after 
your bed is once established, 
fertilizer is just as good as 
manure—at least the results 
with me have been about the 
same. Nitrate of soda has given 
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Plan to Include This Vegetable 
In Your Plantings Next Spring 










row o Asparagus Successfully 


A. D. TOMPKINS 


good results but do not use this 
and chicken manure at the same 
time. Salt may not be necessary 
to the crop but it does help to 
keep down weeds. If you do not 
use much potash in your fertilizer I would advise lots of salt, 
but if potash is used not so much will be required. 

As I have stated, a foot and a half is plenty of dirt over the 
crowns. Asparagus is not so deeply rooted as some would have 
us believe. The only advantage gained by having roots deeper 
is that the bed can be easily spaded in the spring without fear 
of striking the crowns. But if we plant the roots deeper it will 
take longer for the shoots to come above the surface. It will 
also take longer for plants to start as the ground has that much 
more soil to warm up. So there you are. 


“THE length of time your bed will continue to produce good 

shoots depends on the distance apart you set your crowns. 
When crowns are set close they soon begin to crowd one another 
and small shoots result. If crowns have ample space to spread 
and the bed is kept well fertilized, the shoots will be healthy 
and the bed will last many years. If you intend growing your 
plants from seeds it should be remembered that young plants 
are easily killed by frost and seed should not be planted before 
danger of frost is past. In setting plants in the home garden I 
would say two feet aps i in the row is about right. In setting 
young plants always put the eye upward and arrange the roots 
in the loose dirt. It does not pay to do anything by halves. 
Lime used on a bed is beneficial to the soil and helps to sweeten 
it. While we do not cut before the third year I have found that 
a small cutting in the second year will do no harm if the 
growth has been steady. It should not, however, be so heavy 
noon any large amount of strength is taken from the growing 
roots. 

The tops are usually collected and burned every fall after 
growth has stopped. This kills all insects 
that might be carried over that way. The 
bed is then mulched for winter. As soon 
as the ground settles in the spring the top 
soil should be spaded under, care being 
taken not to dig too deeply and thus injure 
the crowns. 

There are many different strains of 
asparagus today but I believe 
they are nearly all one variety. 
Some have been improved under 
certain growing conditions. Mary 
Washington, I believe, has proved 
to be the best, for it is practically 

rustproof. There are some old 

strains that are good but many are 
subject to rust. I do not believe, 
however, that the home gardener 
will be troubled heavily by this 
disease. Rust, however, is the most 

serious disease encountered by a 

grower. 

In speaking of white and green 
asparagus, in my opinion this is 
more a matter of blanching than 
anything else and is usually accom- 
plished by ridging the dirt on each 
side of the row. 

The worst insect pest is the 
asparagus beetle which attacks 
the plant. Spraying with arsenate 
of lead will control this pest as 
well as several other varieties that 
may trouble you. In most gar- 
dens, however, this vegetable will 
thrive and produce fine results 
with very little care. 


Who would not enjoy asparagus like 
this—especially if it came from the 
home garden? 
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F only sentiment were to be 
served, some of us who 
build homes would specify 

bookcases or book shelves in 
every room, so that we might 
never lack that heart-warming companionship which good old 
friendly books have a way of bestowing upon kindred spirits. 
+ The peopling of our houses might then be accomplished without 
the fuss and ado of either invitations or social conventions and 
we would be spared much of the bother of purchasing formal, 
expensive furniture and that further abundance of accessories, 
fitments and furnishings seemingly so necessary in our modern 
domestic life. 

We might say to Thoreau, for example, “You sit over on 
that doorstep, for you admit yourself that you more than once 
basked in the summer sun from breakfast to supper on your 
own rough sill, while your neglected beans cried for attention.” 
Keats and Shelley, cast in more delicate mold, would occupy 
the niche on the cozy-corner side of the fireplace, while Emerson 
might rest primly, no doubt, upon the center table and expound 
to the assembled immortals those choicely worded homilies so 
representative of a former day. 

Lamb would, of course, be admitted to the charmed circle 
(how many times he has served me as a breakfast companion!) 
and Stevenson would enjoy that footstool before the fireplace 
©’ winter nights, unless he stole into the children’s room to tell 
them a tale. As for Carlyle—well, I certainly would not admit 
that stentorian voice to my bedroom. Rather a quiet chat with 
George Eliot or the thought-provoking Conrad. 

And so one might continue up and down our personally 
selected lists, finding appropriate nooks and corners for such 
book-guests as these in this house of dreams—continue, I mean, 
until that fear-fraught moment when a white-bandaged head 
appears at the door, alongside of a menacing dust mop, and a 
voice exclaims excitedly: 

“For goodness sake, John, do be reasonable—and put those 
books back where they belong. This is Mary’s afternoon off 
and we’re going to.. .” 

The remaining words are suffocated by the buzzing static of 
that everlasting vacuum cleaner as it glides ominously nearer, 


Remember the OBooks—) 


MARC N. GOODNOW 


Have You a Place in Your Home 
For These Worthwhile Companions? 


Recesses faced with narrow frames and requiring no drapes make satisfactory book cases 


sucking, tearing, clawing at 
every poor bit of t or 
innocent speck of dust that 
lies within its tragic swath; 
roaring majestically on toward 
the entrenched enemies of order and sanitation. If one has 
time before the attack of the forces of compressed air and per- 
cussion—and a maid’s half-holiday—one wonders what poor 
shy Keats and Shelley think as they shiver there between their 
beautiful morocco covers. Emerson, a swift glance tells us, 
already has shifted from one side of his pulpit to the other and 
Lamb is hiding his bulk under the breakfast cloth. Thoreau 
has again entered the engaging solitude of his Walden Pond 
and the eternal youth of Stevenson is whetting itself, no doubt, 
for some sort of cock and bull adventure yarn. As for Carlyle, 
he’s indulging in one of those basso profundo phrases of his— 
and his only—about ‘a very Solecism Incarnate, into the 
erat confused world.” ‘Trust him to strip the world of 
its shams. 


BY for the present our book adventuring is held in abey- 
ance—status quo—and we turn to such important house- 
hold graces as bookcases (movable and built-in), book shelves, 
problems of suitable arrangement, open cases, glass-covered— 
and those other necessary elements in the proper housing of 
our books and in their adequate display as architectural and 
ornamental units. 

There was a day, perhaps, when the bookcase was considered 
simply as a place or a piece of furniture in which to “hold’”’ 
our libraries—and those same libraries, even tho private, were 
frequently quite comprehensive in their scope. Mr. Carnegie 
had not then come upon the scene as a public benefactor. It 
was a very simple thing, this bookcase, consisting of plain end 
boards and plain shelves, and possibly a carpenter’s “scallop” 
on the facing across the top. The case may have had glass 
doors or it may even have boasted of drapes on either side. 
But the purpose withal was to ‘“‘contain” books. 

Since then, however, there have been many changes in our 
houses and in our mode of life and the bookcase and bookshelf 
today are decorative units in the home—even tho the average 
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In this living room the simplest kind of bookshelves are built into a recess 


home seems to boast fewer books, if it boasts of them at all. 
One is sometimes prone to believe that it is this decorative 
quality more than anything else that induces many people to 
“tolerate” places for books. 

And yet, praise be, there is still extant a recognition of the 
value of books apart from their contents and covers. Somehow 
their very presence in a room gives it a homeljke, domestic 
appearance that it would not otherwise have—even a feeling 
of comfort and intimacy. That is to say, the intimate, home- 
like atmosphere is established when the books themselves are 
not too formally “staged,” so to speak. Have you not seen 
bookcases with glass doors that were positively forbidding, and 
others with drapes that were a complete success in their inten- 
tion to conceal? What chance had the poor books to establish 
a feeling within anyone but themselves? 

The modern trend toward the series of book shelves recessed 
in the wall is destined inevitably, we believe, to lift books from 
the dark ages, bring them more and more into the presence of 
an enlightened consciousness of their beauty and value and 
spell a new day, commercially speaking, for the book publisher 
and seller. At least we are already teaching our craftsmen how 
to fashion niches and shelves in a way that shall not only break 
up certain unproportioned and dreary wall masses but in a way 
that shall mes these receptacles the shrine of members of the 
family and of the visitors who may come to spend an hour or 
two. In other words, tho the 
newer type of bookshelf may be 
smaller, even so small as a 
niche, it is nevertheless more 
capable of adaptation and place- 
ment on that very account and 
more accessible to those who 
may be induced by the character 
of its contents to make use of it. 


RIEFLY, the new accessi- 
bility, we repeat, is the 
hopeful sign and from that one 
factor we may expect eventually 
a new appreciation of the art of 
book making and perhaps even 
of book writing. 

This character of book shelf 
may conform to the general 
architectural scheme of the 
room itself, with its upper limits 
fashioned in a slightly arched 
manner and forming a decora- 
tive note. It may be no more 
than a plainly finished recess 
with the top shelf reserved for a 

















Another style of bookshelves is 
pictured at right. A simple wood 
trim is here used most effectively 
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picture, a statue, or a flower vase or bowl. 
As for wood finish, the sides of the recess, 
but not necessarily the back wall, may be 
fitted with the same trim as that at doors 
and windows, with a narrow panel or 
molding as a facing. Trim or wood finish 
about the face of the niche will depend 
largely upon personal taste and, perhaps, 
the architectural motif of the room. 

As to the location of book shelves, the 
limited number and size of rooms in the 
small house demands that shelves be pro- 
vided in the living room at least; in the 
larger house there is an allowable inch or 
two near the stairway or on a landing or 
even upstairs for a built-in or 
shelf series. The fireplace is always the 
focal point in the living room and either 
type of bookcase or shelf is appropriate 
here in the wall spaces beside the chimney 
breast. Provision may also be made for 
them on the opposite wall or at the side of 
the room. 

The cozy comfort of a cheery fire just 
naturally calls for a book, and the nearb 
walls seem perfectly natural spaces in which 
to place cases and shelves. So long has this 
been practiced, in fact, that it is now a 
matter of second nature (I had almost 
said instinct) to regard the two—books and hearth—in the 
same thought. One will therefore seldom go wrong in planning 
the one in relation to the other. 

The larger home, with its separate library or reading room, is 
of course an difficult to provide with proper accommodations 
for our friendly books. Where paneled walls and beamed ceil- 
ings greet the eye there is a wonderful opportunity to carry the 
architectural motif into the cases and shelves themselves and 
harmonize them with the decorative scheme and the lines of 
the room. 


HERE the books may rise tier on tier from the baseboard to 
the ceiling and become so much a part of the room that 
they seem actually to grow up out of it. Thus they are a perma- 
nent, integral part of the house and should naturally become a 
part of the life of its occupants. 

Cases and shelves such as these often carry the tracery or 
carving to be found on the molding, cornices or other architec- 
tural features of the room and are painted in the same color 
as the wood trimming. 

Odd spaces about the house often lend themselves to book 
shelf treatment, if one may use the term; not just any place, 
but those blank wall masses that would look better if broken 
with either horizontal or vertical lines of shelves. The former 
type—the horizontal—will, of course, (Continued on page 68 
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Showing the front view of the completed house. This is the sixteenth in a series of unit houses of all types 


A NewUnaPtouse | 
of Unusual Mert 


Designed by 
HOWARD and FRENAYE, Architects 





The original structure contains seven rooms 
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As shown on the accompanying p!ans this 
house is built in two units, the original 
structure being indicated by heavy black 
lines and the addition by lighter lines. 
On the opposite page a plan for developing 
the landscaping is suggested 
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Mr. Robinson who developed the 
plot plan pictured here will fur- 
nish copies of this plan at a nom- 
inal cost. He will be glad also to 
help you with your landscape 
problems and for a reasonable fee 
will draw up individual plans to 
order 
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Unit House No. 16 


by FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 
Member of American Society of Landscape Architects 
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Complete working drawings and specifica- 

tions of this Unit House No. 16 will be 

supplied for $7.50 postpaid. For any par- 

ticular information concerning this or other 

houses in the series, write to the Building 

Department of Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Key to Planting List 


TREES 


. Apple—Red June 
. Cherry—Schleihahn, semi-sweet 


Ulmus americana—American Elm 


. Acer rubrum—Red Maple 
. Quercus rubra—Red Oak 
. Quercus alba palustris—Pin Oak 


SHRUBS 


. Rhodotypos kerrioides—Jetbead 

. Hibiscus syriacus—Speciosa plena pink 

. Lonicera fragrantissima—Winter Honeysuckle 
. Ligustrum ibota regelianum—Regel Privet 

. Viburnum dentatum—Arrowwood 

. Viburnum opulus sterile—Common Snowball 

. Weigela rosea—Pink Weigela 

. Lonicera bella albida—White Belle Honeysuckle 
. Cornus amomum—Silky Dogwood 

. Syringa vulgaris—Chas. Joly (deep purple) 

. Syringa—Common Purple Lilac 

. Cornus alba siberica—Coral Dogwood 

. Spiraea Vanhouttei—Vanhoutte Spiraea 

. Lonicera morrowi—Japanese Bush Honeysuckle 
. Berberis thunbergi—Japanese Barberry 

. Lonicera tatarica—Red Tatarian Honeysuckle 

. Symphoricarpos racemosus—Snowberry 

. Rosa rugosa—Rugosa Rose 

. Thuja occidentalis pyramidalis—Douglas Pyramidal 


Arborvitae 
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HE high cost of building ma- 
terial, especially lumber, dur- 
ing the past years has pre- 
vented many families from includ- 
ing a ga as part of the home. 
Since we have again approached 
normalcy, however, many will be 
interested in plans for a garage, 
which will not only serve to house 
the motor car but which will pro- 
vide a place for the storage of tools 
and a workshop. Space can also be 
provided for making minor repairs 
to the car when necessary and for 
other purposes that may suggest 
themselves. 
There are numerous types of 
garages, among them the portable 
steel and sectional wood types 








Concrete Roof 


four sections—the two sides and 


Design for the he a - Me laid 
out and constructed and then as- 
One-Car Garage with sembled by means of bolts and 


nuts thru the corner posts. Each 
section consists essentially of a 
framework, the members of which 
are two by four sections. The 
method of building these ~ is 

re- 





quires but little explanation. It 
may be well to point out that a 
nail driven into the end grain of 
the lumber possesses very little 
strength, so that some form of 
joint is necessary between the two 











which can be selected from cata- 
logs of concerns specializing in such 
buildings. These require nothing 
more than a foundation on which 
to set them, and the ability to fol- 
low the maker’s instructions for as- 
sembling. Many persons, however, 
desire something more elaborate 
and also find considerable enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction in building a 
garage. 

Several suggestions are offered in 











| shown in the illustration an 


mating members. Theoretically, a 
mortise joint is the strongest, but 
for all practical purposes a simple 
overlapping or “halving” joint of 
the type shown in the lower left- 
hand illustration of Fig. 1 proves 
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Ported Conant Duco or corerele Bleck 


quite substantial and is much 
easier to make. The framework 
can be covered with tongued and 
grooved siding, 6 by 1, being quite 
suitable for this purpose. Openings 
must be left for the doors and win- 
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dows; the latter constitute the 
most difficult job and the best solu- 
tion consists of purchasing a pair 
of frames either new or second- 








the illustrations presented here- 
with; the dimensions, of course, 
will have to be adapted to the size 
of the car that is to be housed and 
the amount of additional space that may 
be required for other purposes. Fig. 1 
shows a rather simple type which, when 
properly painted and located well to- 
ward the rear of the property, presents 
a pleasing appearance. Fig. 2 presents 
a somewhat more elaborate type which 
has a pergola effect, while Fig. 3 is a con- 
crete block type with stucco covering. 
There are many of us who are well 
versed in the use of such simple tools as 
the hammer, chisel and the saw, and yet 
we do not undertake the building of a 
garage simply because we feel that the 
result might not turn out as planned. 


Fig. 3. This garage of concrete blocks is practical 


The following paragraphs, the writer 
hopes, will result in stimulating that con- 
fidence since the construction of a ga- 
rage for one car is a job which any prac- 
tical, handy man can undertake without 
fear of failure. Not only will one save 
money by building, but, in addition, the 
— work itself will form quite 
a diversion for spare time. 

A little thought in deciding on the size 
of the building will enable one to select 
proportions that are adapted to the eco- 
nomical use of lumber and thus avoid 
excessive wastage. For convenience, the 
garage shown in Fig. 1 can be built in 
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hand from the local mill. 
With framework planned, one 
must next decide on the floor and 
the method of anchoring the structure. 
A wooden floor can be constructed, but 
concrete is usually best adapted to the 
purpose since it is not affected by oil and 
water and will last almost indefinitely. 
In laying the floor, the ground should 
first be rammed before it is covered with 
a mixture of cement, sand and gravel. 
Cinders, when available, can be used to 
advantage as the first layer of the floor 
to support the concrete which should be 
not less than five inches thick. The 
cement, sand and gravel can be mixed in 
the proportions of 1-2-5. These should 
be mixed in small batches (Cont. on p.56 





(Below) Fig. 1 shows a simple type garage, easy to build; 
(Left) Fig. 2 illustrates a more elabor 


ate style 
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Progress and A pproval 


For Dodge Brothers, Inc. 1926 stands out 
on the calendar as a year of unprecedented 
progress and success. 


From January to date sales have exceeded 
any previous year’s total by a margin at 
once impressive and significant. 


| New engineering records have been estab- 
| lished by a succession of major improve- 
ments extending back to the first of the year. 





| Never has Dodge Brothers Motor Car 

ranked so high in public favor. Never be- 
fore has it so richly deserved the world’s 
good will. 


Sedan $895—Special Sedan $945 wo 
DeLuxe Sedan $1075—f. o. b. Detrojt 


Dooce Brotners Inc. Derroir 


Douce Brotrers (Canada) Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dopose BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 








ature. Lore for Youthful “Readers 


Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 















HE mistletoe deco- 
rating your home 
at Christmas time 
is a magic charm sup- 
posed to bring about 
kindly feelings toward 
every-one who comes 
inside the door. 
The story of how 
this dainty white berry 
with its green leaves 


: Wd 





got this meaning, and of how it happens 
to be used in homes at holiday time, 
comes down to us from old Norse legends. 
Once, ’tis said, the mistletoe was pre- 
sented to the Goddess of Love as a gift. 
At the same time, it was decreed that 
whoever passed under it should receive 
a kiss as a sign that the mistletoe was 
always to be an emblem of friendliness 
and never one of hate. The joke about 
the pretty girl being caught beneath the 
mistletoe bough is, of course, another, 
slightly different version of the delightful 
old tale. 

When American mistletoe is in its 
natural home in the South, it lives on 
trees, as many know. Often the seeds are 
cleverly covered with a sort of glue which 
causes them to stick to the tree’s branches 
when the birds drop them. There the 
plants take up permanent lodgings and 
get some of their board free of charge from 
the tree. They are known to work for 
part of their living, however, for a plant 
that does not toil cannot have green 
leaves. 

On the other hand, why shouldn’t trees 
furnish this beautiful Christmas plant 
with food? No doubt in Oklahoma, where 
it is the state flower, you would be told 
that the mistletoe has as good a right to 
get “eats’’ from trees as folks in the 
North have to tap their maples for sirup 
and sugar. 
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In the home where hangs the Christmas 
mistletoe, there no unkindly feelings can 
dwell. (Left) Some pod sleighs from a 
locust tree ready to give the seeds a ride 


Winter Sports Among the Seeds 


GEEDS of many trees and of some other 
plants.play out of doors in winter like 
children at an ice carnival. They skate 
and slide and ski and dig in the snow and 
seem to have the best time imaginable. 

When there is snow on the ground and 
ice forms a crust on top, you can often 
see small seeds of lamb’s quarter or pig- 
weed or of some garden plant frolicking 
around as tho they were at a skating 
rink. Or they may 
dig houses or caves 
in the snowdrifts 
in a very boy-and- 
girl-like fashion. 

Mother plants 
sometimes have 
the habit of hold- 
ing on to their 
seed-children until 
midwinter. But, 
alas! when those 
seed-babies are al- 
lowed to go out to 
play, they never 
return. This, how- 
ever, is one of the 
plans by which 
certain trees and 
other plants send 
their youngsters 
out into the world 
to shift for them- 
selves. They can 
travel farther on 
top of ice and snow than they could in 
any other way. Then when the snow 
melts a little, into its depths they are 
likely to go, to sleep until warm spring 
sunshine wakes them to action. 

Seeds like those of the locust tree are 
provided with real toboggans in the 
shape of long pods. When these pod- 
sleighs are ready for the slide, you will 
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be able to see some of the seed-passengers 
in their seats all ready to descend. Down 
they come from the tree to go rattling 
over the ice and snow like a merry crowd 
of boys in a dilapidated flivver. Often 
they glide away a surprisingly long dis- 
tance before taking a header into a snow- 
bank to remain there until spring. 

A mother locust tree clothes her seeds 
very warmly for their winter playtime. 
If you examine them, you will notice 
what an expensive-looking coat of heavy 
leather each one is wearing. 


Wild Bean ‘‘Peanuts” 


AWD bean plant which grows in the 
northern part of the United States 
produces a little nut something like a 
peanut. These nuts grow on shoots just 
beneath the soil, and they are so nearly 
the color of the earth that it is sometimes 
difficult to find them. Besides, unless you 
know the plant’s secret, you would 
hardly expect it to bear fruit underground 
as well as pods of beans on the stems that 
rise in the air. 

Almost everything out of doors that 
could be used for food was known to the 
Indians, however. Therefore, they knew 
the ground nuts of the wild bean, and 
they liked to eat them about as well as 
children nowadays like peanuts. 

It so happens that a certain meadow 
mouse, also, is fond of ground nuts. The 
Indians discovered that this furry little 
farmer had better luck than they did in 
digging around in the soil after the nut 
crop. Thus, they often found the winter 
storehouses of the mice well stocked with 
the goodies of the wild bean. 

To the homes of the meadow mice, 
then, the red folk were accustomed to go 
whenever they wanted ground nuts. But 
the Indians never 
robbed the mead- 
ow mice, nor, in 
fact, any living 
creature. When- 
ever they helped 
themselves to part 
of the nuts which 
a meadow mouse 
had stored away, 
they always left 
something in its 
place. It might be 
bits of suet or 
other fat, or scraps 
of meat, or kernels 
of corn, or some 
kind of grain. 
Whatever it was, 
they left as much 
in amount as they 
took of the nuts. 
Indians always re- 
membered that 
animals needed 
well-stocked larders for the winter, just 
as they themselves did. 


Queer Hair Customs 


BEFORE white folks came to America, 
Indians used some strange brushes and 
combs with which to arrange their raven 
locks. Long awns of the porcupine grass, 
for instance, which can (Cont. on p. 38 


One of the wild 
bean plants 
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: ROM hundreds of designs we selected these three 


to illustrate how you 
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beautiful with economical, 
Southern Pine. 


For living room, bath and 
hall there are just as’ fitting 
pieces as these shown in kit- 
chen, dining room and 
chamber. 


Variety in design is broad 








*k 
These letters at the right of ‘“‘SPA’’ 
identify the grade. The designation 
here is one of many grade-marks ap- 
pearing on umber from Southern Pine 
Association mills. 





can make your home— 


present or to be—convenient, easy to keep, and 


built-in conveniences of 


enough for every taste. Any 
lumber dealer east of the 
Rocky Mountains can furnish 
you your selections, made, at 
a reasonable cost, from Soquth- 
ern Pine—the supreme struc- 
tural wood of the world and a 
wood that will take any finish 
of your choice supremely well. 


A Wonderful Book Free 


We have just prepared a book 
that contains a collection of 
built-in features unequalled in 
any other book ever published. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 














Get this book—*‘ Built-in 
Beauty’’—it is free. Go to 
your lumber dealer with it. 
Show him your selections. 
Get his prices on those pieces 
in Southern Pine. Havea 
home that is happier because 
more convenient, because it 
requires less work. Mail the 
coupon, today. 


Southern Pine Association 











New Orleans, 





Southern Pine Association, Dept. 176 
Louisiana 


Please send me your free booklet—‘‘Built-In Beauty.”* 
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Edna Ferber, whose new novel “Show-Boat” 
is one of the season’s best-sellers 


, ELLIE wants a story-book”—ran 
an old Christmas jingle that my 
mother used to recite to me every 

December, for as a child I was the Nellie 

who seldom wanted anything else. And 

now that the stores are crowded with 

Christmas seekers and Everybody on 

Earth is wondering (goodness me!) what 

to choose for Somebody Else, it is only 

natural that I should & pushing the 
claims of books ahead of all other 
gifts. Yes, it does sound reason- 
able, but——. Listen. Book-giv- F / 
ing is the most ticklish kind of r/ 
giving in the world. Giving the 
right book to the wrong person 
is bad enough, but giving the 
wrong book to the right person 
is an unforgivable mistake. 
Don’t make it. However, there 


is in giving the right book to the , 
right person an incomparable 4 
satisfaction, and if you are ca- “foe 
pable of achieving that, you will 4 
qualify as a Santa Claus of the 4% 


first rank. It is worth striving for. 
Listen again. Novels are much 
more difficult to choose than gen- 
eral books, so when in doubt, don’t 
buy novels. Of course if the friend or 
relative in question is particularly fond 
of a certain author, such as Hugh Wal- 


pole, or Edna Ferber, or John Gals- NN 


worthy, you are quite safe in choosing 
for that person the newest book by 
Walpole or Ferber or Galsworthy. Whic 
reminds me. John Galsworthy, who is, 
as you know, a recognized English 
novelist, has just published a new novel, 
The Silver Spoon. While complete initself, 
it is a continuation of the famous Forsyte 
Saga, out a number of years ago, and is 
best purchased only for those friends 
who know and like the Forsytes. I 
haven’t yet read Hugh Walpole’s new 
book, Harmer John, but I do know Wal- 
pole, and I think I can safely say that 
Harmer John would be an excellent gift 
for any friend—preferably a woman—of 
bookish instincts and rather conservative 
tastes. It is undoubtedly “safe,” well 
written and very readable. 

Enda Ferber’s Show-Boat is bound to 
be one of the most popular books of the 
season, liked by both men and women. 
It is a “good story” and a picturesque 
one—the tale of a theater-boat on the 
Mississippi. The Cotton-Blossom, cap- 
tained by Andy Hawkes but “bossed”’ by 
his wife Parthy, floats up and down the 
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New Books As Possible Christmas Gifts 


river with Magnolia Hawkes as leading 
lady and Ravenal, the handsome young 
ex-gambler, as leading man. Ravenal 
wins Magnolia’s heart and hand—and 
her troubles begin. But there is Kim— 
however, I mustn’t tell you the story. 

Ha n’s House, by Donn Byrne, is 
an Irish novel, full of glamor and romance. 
It is well written and universally enjoyed. 
Like Show-Boat, it would be an excellent 
Christmas gift for the friend who likes 
to read dg is not too “choosy.” Both 
men and women like The Emigrants, too— 
Johan Bojer’s study of Scandinavian life 
in this country. 

Give The Private Life of Helen of Troy 


























One of the illustrations in “Argonauts of 
the South,” a fascinating new travel-book by 
Captain Frank Hurley 


to your clever, sophisticated friend who 
likes sparkly dialogue and real humor in 
a book. Give Susan Ertz’s After Noon or 
Bess Streeter Aldrich’s The Cutters, to the 
woman who tells you that she likes 
“good wholesome stories” and detests 
“this modern stuff.” That same woman 
would also like Her Son’s Wife, by Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher, and would enjoy 
discussing its very engrossing “problem.” 

The man gr boy who likes high ad- 
venture and dashing romance in books 
would revel in Beau Geste or Beau Sabreur, 
both by Percival Christopher Wrenn— 
or in Sabatini’s colorful Bellarion. 

So much for fiction; general books are 
much easier choosing. First—has the 
person you have in mind any particular 


taste or hobby? There are beautiful gar- 
den books of all types on the market 
today, and I can imagine an amateur 
gardener made perfectly happy by Mrs. 
Francis King’s delightful book, The 
Little Garden, or Jessica G. Cosgrave’s 
practical and interesting Flower and 
Kitchen Gardens. For the man who likes 
to “tinker,” the little manual, How To 
Make and How To Mend, might fill a long- 
felt want, while the “handy” woman who 
is also artistic by nature would certain] 
like receiving Hooked Rugs and How To 
Make Them. Have you seen How To Pro- 
duce Amateur Plays, by Barrett H. Clark? 
I mean to send it to a young cousin who 
is particularly eager to on & that sub- 
ject; I know she will welcome itssugges- 
tions. Most mothers are interested in 
educational psychology these days; 
wouldn’t some thoughtful friend of yours 
enjoy reading Understanding Our Children 
by Frederick Pierce or Angelo Patri’s 
School and Home? I found If You 
Must Cook by Jennette Lee the most 
unique and entertaining little cook- 
book I ever studied. Written 
frankly for the woman who 
doesn’t like to cook, it treats the 
subject with humor and charm, 
not to mention the practical 


Deric Nusbaum, age 13, who has 
written “Deric in Mesa Verde.” 
Deric is shown coming out of one of 
the cliff-dweller’s ruins which his 
father excavated 


Stange eR 


common sense in which it abounds. It 
would be a clever Christmas gift for the 
right person. 

I could go on mentioning attractive 
new “useful” books, but time and space 
are pressing. However, I must suggest 
Ross Crane’s (Continued on p. 28 
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Your architect can tell you 
no finer lumber grows 


CHOOSE Pondosa Pine with your 
architect. This is.the all-purpose 
lumber—pick o’ the pines—known 
wherever fine homes are planned 
and reared, med by home- 
builders for its satiny smooth finish, 
great beauty and real economy. 
Specified by architects because of 
its approved adaptibility to almost 
every building need and because it 
is light, yet strong. Every trade- 
marked stick is rigidly graded, 


Pondosa Pi 


The Pick o'the Pines 





thoroughly seasoned and care- 
fully milled. For sale by good 
lumber yards. 

A delightful book “Bingo of Flat- 
head,” will tell you more about 
Pondosa—will take you through 
inspiring forests and great lumber 
mills in the Inland Empire of 
the great Northwest. Address 
Dept. 13, Western Pine Manu- 
facturers Association of Portland, 
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Write for 
this booklet 
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BOOK CASE 
worthy of the 
/mmortals ~ 


Down dimly lighted, vile- 
smelling ancient London 
Streets—in an open boat 
at sea—spell-bound with 
the splendors of a Knight- 
ly Court—the masters of 
all time are yours through 
books. 


Stacked—they are just 
books — but shelved in 
beautiful. dust proof glass 
doored Globe-Wernicke 
Sectionals — they form 
your library—your com- 
panions that beckon 
every mood. 


There’s a Globe-Wernicke 
sectional bookcase for 
every room in the home— 
in finishes and designs to 
match your furnishings— 
unfinished too, to be 
painted as you wish. 


See them at your local 
Globe-Wernicke store — 
or mail the coupon for 
the booklet “For Every 
Room in the Home’— 
today. 


Globe-Wervicke 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 








The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Dept. G-12. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of the Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcase booklet—‘“‘For , ee Room in the Home.” 
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| ee all the world there is no fragrance 
more full of meaning, more stimulating 
to one’s colorful imagining, than that of 
a Christmas tree. For days before 
Christmas, during busy shopping hours, 
we catch sudden spicy whiffs of perfume, 
and find ourselves near a market of 
Christmas greens. Then our own tree 
comes home, and 
altho it may re- 
main hidden for 
several days, we 
are conscious 
every minute that 
it is just out of 
sight — which all 
leads up to 
Christmas morn- 
ing. Then, taking 
its rightful place 
in the chimney 
corner, glowing 
with color and 
light, the little tree 
takes possession of 
the house and we 
all breathe its 
sweetness and love 
it. That fragrance, 
so pungent, so full 
of memories, dates 
back and back for 
us older ones, and 
for the children it 
forms a warm and 
thrilling back- 
ground upon 
which to build many happy memories. 

When we have the space for it and the 
children to enjoy it, I think most of us 
cling to the idea of the old-fashioned, the 
typical Christmas tree. It stands, if pos- 
sible, near the fireplace; its branches are 
broad and full and generous; its tip 
almost touches the ceiling; it sparkles 
and glows with color. The delicate and 
fragile balls that swing from the very 
tips of its branches are of lovely greens, 
strange blues, vermilion, gold and silver. 
There are chains of cranberries, chains of 
popcorn, kindergarten chains of bright 
papers, and dearest of all those glittering 
chains of tinsel; gracing the very top is 
an angel or a star. 
There are baskets of 
candy, cornucopias 





A tiny tree which may later be planted in 
the garden 


the tree. We all know it so well, have 
known and loved it so well, always. 

Yet during the past few years I have 
seen other trees, beautiful too, and some 
new to me. Perhaps the very loveliest of 
all was a silver tree. It might almost have 
belonged to the Snow Queen, it was so 
cool and glittering. The balls and tinsel 
were all of silver, 
the ornaments 
were of spun glass 
and the candles 
were white in sil- 
ver holders. Tiny 
icicles hung from 
the branches. Over 
it all was a deli- 
cate and shining 
veil of spun glass. 
The grandmother 
of the family said 
that on Christmas 
morning, when she 
saw the tree, her 
first thought was 
of a lovely bride! 

Quite different 
was a tree which 
friends of ours 
bought for their 
year-old baby. It 
was a little fir tree 
in a large flower 
pot. They trimmed 
it, tucked tiny 
giftsi in its branches 
and lighted it for 
the baby’s Christmas. For his second 
tree, they bought a closely growing ever- 
green shrub, an arbor-vitae absolutely 
symmetrical in shape and they made it 
into a living Christmas card. They ar- 
ranged its balls and its candles with 
geometric precision and hung behind it a 
strip of gold brocade. These trees were 
later planted in the garden, but I am told 
that this cannot always be done success- 
fully. 

I saw another symmetrical arrange- 
ment which was very effective. A small 
Christmas tree was placed in the center 
and toward the back of a long refectory 


table which stood against a wall, a 


tapestry was hun 
behind the tree an 
the table was cov- 





of popcorn, candles 
or tiny lights, gin- 
gerbread boys and 
candy canes, and 
the srhaller presents 
among the branches. 
The larger presents, 
the dolls and toys, 
are grouped beneath 
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ered with a lon 
runner of red an 
gold. At either end 
of the table stood a 
tall (Cont. on p. 27 


an effective back- 
ground for the Christ- 
mas tree 


4 A tapestry here forms 
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ry’ 


hen Lousiana was 


a French Colony 


E French settlers of Louisiana naturally 
brought with them the manners, fashions 


and customs of their sunny motherland. 
Entertainment and hospitality were lavish and 
open handed. The wealthier colonists estab- 
lished homes on the scale of the great chateaus 
of France and of course many of these were 
constructed of 


Louisiana Red Cypress 
The old Perique house, pictured above, was erected 
in 1750, and later occupied as a plantation home by 
Captain Perique, a retired Spanish navigator, who 
first developed and grew the famous Perique Tobacco 
that still bears his name. 


After 176 years, during which repairs have been tew 
and minor, this historic homestead remains in habit- 
able condition, standing as a worthy tribute to the 
lasting service qualities of 


“The Wood Eternal” 


Modern builders who appreciate the ultimate 
economy of long service specify Clear Heart Grade 
of genuine Louisiana Red Cypress for porch floor- 
ing, siding, cornice, stepping, door and window 
frames, pergolas, trellises and all woodwork exposed 
to the weather. 


Louisiana Red Cypress is the true “Wood Eternal” 
which in addition to its use in building construction, 
is employed largely for many special applications in 
various industries, where immunity to acids and 
resistance to decay are prime factors. 

Write us for complete information rdi 

lociaanah Cubean its —_ aa Se cars| — 

uses. And also for information as to sources of 

supply if your dealer cannot fill your needs. 
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TUPELO 


is a lumber of 
preeminent value for 


Flooring and 
Interior Trim 


It is a wood of exceed- 
ingly tough fibre, having 
what is known asan 
“involved” grain. That 
gives it an extreme resis- 
tance to wear and makes 
it almost impossible for 
ie to split. It takes all 
finishes perfectly. 

It is widely used in fine 
apartment buildings, 
schools and factories, as 
well as in residences. 
Ask us for literature 
gewtee where it has 
been used and evidence 
of its highly satisfactory 
and economical service. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU 


507 Carondelet St..j—- —-— New Orleans. La. 
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BRTTET BUMAIES 
The Taetter Bunny fgun alow 

Ts all adlow with cheer 
The tinsel tree is gaily trimmed 
op Christmas Eve is here 


lready tiny Peindeer feet * 
Pe prancing Over head 





ThS clocks ste] struck the hour 
hen wee folk should he in bed 

Old Santa vill not need to leave 
So many difts ene 
fecause , beneath the ending 


i err cag 
, uchead carefully Prom sight 
ftre,presents Labeled “Mother dear” 
That should bring endless Joy 
Each one was fashtoned Lovingly 
My a little Bunny boy | 
férhaps there is anapron 
All trirnamed with Posies brig ht 
fs handulerchief or shopping bag 
To bring her new delight 
find every little fabbit child 
Will join the merry fun 
or christmas trees are Loaded 
With gifts for every one. 


| 
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How to Trim The Christmas 
Tree 
Continued from page 24 


brass candlestick holding a red candle 
and the small lights hidden among the 
branches were red. Christmas packages 
were piled at either side of the tree and 
the whole effect was rich and lovely. 
Many families now use a tiny tree jor 
the center of the Christmas table, some- 
times a real little tree, sometimes an 
artificial one such as the shops carry. 


' Last year a new variety appeared, of 


darker green and with thicker foliage. At 
a Christmas dinner where there were 
many small tables in the club dinin 
room, each table had a tree and to eac 
tree were attached two balloons, one of 
silver and one of gold, by threads of 
different lengths. 

Then, of course, there are the out-of- 
doors trees. Our retty town has a court- 
house square ot in one corner stands a 
great beautiful fir, a magnificent tree. It 
is our Christmas tree—it belongs to us 
all. Each Christmas eve it is lighted with 
myriads of tiny lights (the gift of local 
electrical firms) and we all stop to enjoy 
it as we go our ways. 


| He a neighboring city there is a beauti- 
ful road, which } to the mountains, 
lined on either side with great deodars. 
At Christmas time, these are wired and 
lighted and the effect is so lovely, so 
faerie and dream-like, that one, seeing it 
can never, never forget. 

I know of two children who owned and 
cherished the little blue No 
spruce which grew in their reli nae 
Each Christmas eve they trimmed it as 
their gift to the birds and the squirrels— 
among its branches they hung baskets of 
crumbs and seeds, bits of suet and little 
baskets of nuts, some bright ornaments 
and the lights which their father had 
wired from the house. Every evenin 
during the holidays they joyfully lighted 
it. Their home was near the station + gomer 
as the weary people passed the tree, 
standing so gaily there in the snow, they 
felt a responsive glow of happiness and of 
courage. It is a pretty custom, the out-of- 
doors tree, and many are adopting the 
idea—individuals and communities. 

At a Christmas costume y we saw 
a young girl dressed as a Christmas tm 
Her sli n, dotted with tin 
balls, Aes ‘bo bed hair was boun Sith 
silver, a little red bell on top; for earrings 
she wore Christmas tree ornaments and 
her bracelets were made of tinsel. It was 
quaint and pretty and Christmasy. 

Looking forward to Christmas, we can 
each plan either to repeat for ‘another 
year the customs lovingly built up and 
established in “the family,” or to work 
out some new and original idea. Some 
love the old—some want the new. With 
each it is, after all, a question of his own 
individuality and desire, 
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‘The Judge Polls America’s Great Wood Jury 
“Mr. Pit. Pelnsee, pon os 0 memes of ee jany Oat coneeah 


Pine throughout the 


a unanimous verdict 
house, Why do you favor it?” 


The ‘Painter says: 


California ‘Pine assures lasting 
beauty of paint and enamel wor 


7 “Owner, architect, contractor, are satis- 
fied when I finish a paint and enamel job 
on California White Pine and Sugar Pine, 
and the satisfaction remains, too. The uni- 
formly soft texture and close, even grain 
of this wood keep the paint orenamel from 
showing cracks or streaks. The grain lies 
flat, allowing the finish to keep its glassy- 
smooth surfaceindefinitely. California Pine 
is non-warping, non-shrinking, non-twist- 
ing—enamel willnot crack when this wood 
is underneath. It is unusually free from 
pitch ‘pockets’ resin and discoloring wood 
oils—these advantages further protect the 
finish and add to the enduring beauty of 
California Pine homes. 


“The economy of painting or enameling 
California Pine is an important feature. Be- 
cause ofits smooth surface the finish flows 
on easily and quickly—saving the painter's 
time. Because of its natural light color 
California Pine requires fewer coats for fine 
effects in any color scheme—saving the 
owner’s money. Because of its service 
qualities it does not need repainting often. 
“These are some of the reasons why I can 
take pride in the work I do where Califor- 
nia Pine is used—anhd why the owner can 
take pride in his home.” 

The painter is only one of the great pro- 
fessional group of home builders who, by 
experience, recommend California Pine 
for its many advantages in beauty and 
economy. You can safely use a wood rec- 
ommended by those whose experience 
includes a knowledge of all woods. 


Personnel of the JURY: 

Archi The Builder, The Carpenter, The 
ee So. The Sash ‘and Door Manufac- 
turer, ie Pattern Maker The Brass Mo —. 
turer, e 
Wood Techaologis, The fides, The 3 he 
Training Instructor. 

Verdict~—“The qualities of these pines make 
them superior for every part of the home.” 


( 


Don’t Stand Blindfolded 
When You “Build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABCs of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 

building information set forth in 
simple, easily un terms, 
with graphic illustrations of 
the various operations incident 


gs opp tenet hy en 
If you are a prospective home- 
builder you will enjoy reading it. 
This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 
658 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book “ Pine Homes.” 








Name 





Srreet 





City 





CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR, CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR, CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 





California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 





1925-S 


california 
PINE ~~ 














True Temper 
Garden Book 
Every stepin the care 
of a garden is fully 
described in this 48- 
page book. Ask your 

rue Temper dealer 
for a copy. Or write 
our Dept.“G” direct. 


TRUE TEMPER 


TRUE TEMPER 
Chaiengs Shank 
Walk Cleaner 
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are responsible!— 


for the accidents that occur on the 
sidewalk in front of your home. How 
sad it would be if an aged person were 
injured on the walks or steps on your 
own premises. Just a little foresight 
and care are far better than hours of 
vain regrets. 


TRUE [TEMPER 


branded on the handle of every genuine tool 


A bit of time, and the right tool will 
take the ice off the walks with hardly 
any effort at all. Your dealer can sup- 
ply you with a True Temper Walk 
Cleaner that will make a hard task 
easy. These tools are built to last a 
lifetime. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE Co. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Under the Library Lamp 


Continued from page 22 


helpful and sensible Home Furnishing and 
Decoration for the woman with the new 
house, and Frances Clary Morse’s Furni- 
ture of the Olden Time (new edition) for 
the woman (or man) who loves 
antiques. 

Travel-books are thrilling these days. 
I have told you before of William T. 
Beebe’s fascinating new book, The Arc- 
turus Adventure, which I carelessly called 
The Trail of the Arcturus in the August 
number of this magazine. Another 
travel-book to delight the fireside adven- 
turer is Argonauts of the South, by Captain 
Frank Hurley. This book was born among 
the jagged ice-fields of the South Pole, 
and is full of the author’s own marvelous 
photographs. It is difficult not to over- 
praise a travel-book as good as this; 
suffice it to say it would make a “stun- 
ning” gift for a man who enjoys this sort 
of reading. 

I am thinking also of another sort of 
travel-book, the literary guide-book to 
different countries. Travel Charts and 
Travel Chats, by Frederick L. Collins, is 
such a volume and would make a clever 
and useful gift for a prospective traveler. 
Mr. Collins, who seems ‘to have been 
everywhere, tells just where he went (in 
Europe) the last time and (important 
point) just what it cost him while there. 
Moreover, his book is very entertaining 
reading. Clara E. Laughlin’s travel-books 
are very popular as well, and a friend 
told me not long ago that So You're Going 
to Paris! did more than any other one 
factor to help her enjoy the city. There 
are also So You're Going to Italy! and 
So You’re Going to England! and we can 
think of nothing any more suitable as a 
gift for the person going to one of these 
eur than a plump little Laughlin guide- 


IF Father is interested in politics and 
history, he would probably like Our 
Times for Christmas—Mark Sullivan’s 
gossipy record of the political and his- 
torical changes of the last thirty or forty 
years. Or perhaps he would prefer 
Jefferson and Hamilton, by Claude 
Bowers, an interesting political study 
that makes a particularly strong appeal 
to men. 

And now to children’s books, for I 
covered biographies quite thoroly in the 
November issue. (But don’t forget the 
latter when choosing your Christmas 
gifts!) 

I am still recommending When We 
Were Very Young as the most delightful 
jingle-book I can think of for little chil- 
dren, children of seven and under. And 
it is a book that is bound to last. But if 
the child you are remembering, already 
has When We Were Very Young, I sug- 
gest J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan and Wendy 
retold for little people. Every child ought 
to know Peter Pan, of course, and this 
book, authorized by Barrie himself, is 
the nicest kind of an introduction. The 
Adventures of Johnny T. Bear is another 
charming little book for very young 
readers, and so is Peter-Pea, a Russian 
fairy-tale by N: G. Grishina. 

If your child, boy or gitl, is just a little 
older, say seven to twelve, he will cer- 
tainly appreciate one of the nicest books 
Ihave met ina long while, Father’s Gone A- 
Whaling, by Alice Cushing Gardiner and 
Nancy Cabot Osborne. is book was 
written to amuse the children of today 
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with the exploits of Nantucket children 
of a hun years ago. 


Have you chanced to see Deric in 
Mesa Verde anywhere? It is a jolly book 
written by a thirteen-year-old boy who 
tells the story of his own life in Mesa 
Verde National Park. It is all about 
wild animals, Indians, exploring, treasure 
hunting and. excavating cliff-dwellers’ 
ruins—think of it! His father, the super- 
intendent of the park, is an archaeologist, 
so you see Deric has had an unusual op- 
ee, to know the strange country 

e lives in. Almost any boy (or girl) 
would like this book and would revel in 
the photographs and sketches that illus- 
trate it. Boys of ten to sixteen would also 
like Hunting Stories Retold From St. 
Nicholas. 

BOOKS SUGGESTED FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 
The — Spoon, by John Galsworthy; Scrib- 82 


The Emigrants, by Johan Bojer; bi Centur yCo. 
Hangman's House, by Donn Byrne; Century Co. 
The Private Life of Helen of Troy, by John 
Erskine; Bobbs-Merrill Company........ 2.50 
After Noon, by Susan Ertz; D. Appleton ’ 
The Cutters, by .Bess Streeter Aldrich; D. 
Appleton 1 Dds dead kbd bh’ 6.0 sahvais al wah 2.00 
Her Son's Wife, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher; 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Beau Geste, by Percival Christopher Wrenn; 


Bellarion, a Sabatini; Houghton Mifflin Co... 2.50 
The — by Mrs. Francis King; Little 


ER Tg) EY IER PEE RE 1.75 
Flower no y Kitchen Gardens, by Jessica G. Cos- 
et GED Bh, RUE, . oe cccccocayes 2.50 
How To M Make and How To Mend, by an Am- 
teur Mechanic; The Macmillan Co....... .75 
Hooked 5 oy and How To Make Them, by Anna 
Laise Phillips; Macmillan. . 2.00 


M. 
How To Produce Amateur Plays, by ‘Barrett H. 
Clark; Little Brown & Co.. 
Understanding Our Children, by ‘Frederick 
Pierce; BE. P. Dutton Co... .......sscc0- 
School and Home, by Angelo Patri; D. Appleton 2. 
If You Must Cook, by Jennette Lee; Dodd, 
Mead & 


Home Furnishing and Decoration, by Ross 
Crane; Drake & Co.. . 
Furniture of the Olden Time (New Edition), by 


Frances Clary Morse; om : 7 
The Arcturus Adventure, by William Beebe; 
ae . 6 
Argonauts of the South, by Captain Frank 
FS ERSTE PES i Fee 5. 
Travel Charts and Travel Cate, by Frederick L. 
Collins; Bobbs-Merrill.................. 2 
So You’ reGoing to Paris, by Clara E. Laughlin; 
Houghton Mifflin ale RRR Ee S594: 3 
So You're Going to Italy, by Clara E. Laughlin; 
Houghton nye ERS Rs ees 3 
So You'reGoi: ngland, by Clara E. Laugh- 
lin; Houg iy ie Se ee ay Se 3 


Our Times, by Mark Sullivan; Scribners...... 5 
Jefferson and Eogenen, by Claude G. Bowers; 5 
When We Were Very Young, by Milne; te sag 2. 


shee ray and Wendy, by J. Mv Barrie; Scri 


The p> hE of Johnny T. Bear, b 
J. McElroy; E. P. Dutton Uh. sa caikes 1 
Peter Pea, by N. G. Grishina; Stokes. . oe 
Father's Gone A-Whaling, by Gardiner ‘and 
Osborne; Doubleday, Page & 
aoe — esa,Verde, by Deric Nusbaum; Put- 


Hunting 5 Stories Re-told From St. Nicholas; The 
Century Co 

Etiquette, Te. , by Clark and Quigley: Double- 
sd wawad Jibs babi even ca oN ¥ ee 


I haven’t begun to cover the big subject 
of New Books for Christmas Giving, but 
I haven’t the space to say more. May 
every book you give this year be the 
right book for the right person. 


Sept at AE TetT ate ti 


The cover design of ‘Father’ s Gone a-Whaling”’ 
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An easy way to make 
a bathroom 


Have you been thinking that you would like to build 
an extra bathroom in your house—adding so much 
more convenience and value to your entire home? 





We have a suggestion for you—Sheetrock, the fire- 
proof wallboard! 
Sheetrock makes rigid, non-warping, permanent walls 
and ceilings at low cost. It comes to you factory-cast, 
in broad, high sheets that need only to be nailed to 
the joists, studding or over the old walls. 


For such a use as bathroom walls and ceilings, 
Sheetrock is especially adaptable, because it takes 
paint, enamel, Textone perfectly. The new Sheetrock 
joint reinforcement system provides complete con- 
cealment of the joints, and when properly enameled, 
insures beautiful, washable surfaces. 


Youcan get Sheetrock in thequantity you may require 
from your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies, Fill 
outand mail thecoupon below fordetailed information.. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


p Ate? So STATES GYPSUM eran y 
General Offices: Dept. 2, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


United States Ovpeita Company, Dept. 2, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Send me free booklet, “Sheetrock Walls.” 


Name 





Address 
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t Mery ! Washday 


What a 
Wonder ful Gift 
—a MAYTAG 


Merry washdays! 
Shorter washdays! 
Comfortable washdays! 


The Maytag brings a 
smile of happiness not 
only for Christmas alone, 
but renews the same spirit 
of gladness every wash- 
day for years and years. 

Life-lasting Happiness! 
What! Gift so good for 

Christmas 

—as a MAYTAG? 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


Newton, lowa 
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| sings before eating his breakfast. On cold 
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Attracting Winter Birds 
Continued from page 8 


| seed-eating birds. This spot was near a 
| window on the south. Later, I discarded 
this and fed them entirely on the food 
tray near the east window. 


Feeding devices for birds may be 
either very simple or varied and elaborate 
depending upon the inclinations of the 
individual. As far as the birds are con- 
cerned, the simple ones are as as 
the more elaborate ones. The main thing 
is to put out a little food each day and to 
keep the devices free from snow. Among 
the more elaborate devices which may be 
made or purchased are the food trolley, 
weathercock food house, window boxes, 
and food shelter. The food trolley is a 
food tray equipped with wheels or pulleys, 
the whole suspended on one or two long 
wires, the wires extending from the house 
to some distant tree. The trolley is placed 
near the tree, supplied with food, and 
then gradually pulled a few feet nearer 
the house, day by day, after the birds 
have become accustomed to feeding from 
it.. In due time and without any shyness, 
they are feeding from the trolley near the 
house. Later, they can then be induced to 
feed from a windowshelf, tray or box. The 
weathercock food house is a box-like ar- 
——— closed on three sides, equipped 
roof, and arranged so that it can 
turn horizontally with the wind. The 
birds are thus always protected from the 
wind when feeding. The window box is 
an arrangement for feeding birds at the 
window. This is made largely of glass, 
part of it extending within the house and 
part outside. The lower sash fits down on 
this in such a way that no cold air can 
enter the room. Plans and directions for 
g these more elaborate devices may 
be found in Trafton’s “Methods of At- 
racting Birds,” Ladd’s “How to Make 
Friends With Birds,” and Baynes’ “Wild 
Bird Gu 
The English sparrows wey | as not will 
be your first bird guests, but they are good 
advertisers and each day perhaps a new 
bird or two will find its way to your lunch 
counter. A little seed scattered on the 
— will help to keep the sparrows 
rom your tray and from interfering with 
the comfort and happiness of your more 
desirable guests. 


The blue jay, too, will no doubt be 
among your first bird visitors. In spite of 
the fact that it has a rather —— 
reputation, it is a very interestin, 

It is not, in my opinion, nearly as be ge 

it is painted. How much life and color it 
adds to our winter woods! Blue jays 
are always more or less talkative and 
noisy. When feeding, they are always 
alert and wide-awake. Any bird enem 
7 cone Bova is sure to be diesovernd, 
then they voice their alarm and all birds 
in the neighborhood scurry for safety. 
Suet makes a food for blue jays as do 
seeds, oa’ , and cracked grains. In 
fact almost anything eatable is appreci- 
ated, for jays live on both and 


vegetable foods. 

nuthatch also will be an early 
visitor. He is too sharp-eyed and alert to 
overlook a hearty dinner placed within 
reach. He is confiding and sometimes 
almost, as fearless as his cousin, the chick- 
adee. ‘ ” he grunts as he makes 
his wa dinner. “Twit, twit,” he 
sage when taliing to his mate a chicka- 
dee, or a junco. “Kwee, kwee, kwee,” he 
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days he squats low as he hops about or 
feeds from the tray. He knows how to 
keep his feet warm when the thermometer 
registers twenty below. Suet makes an 
ideal food for him, tho he is also fond of 
other foods. He likes oatmeal about as 
well as anything you can offer him. 
Another interesting bird that is easily 
attracted is the slate-colored junco or 
slate-colored snowbird, the bird with 
dark-slate upperparts, straw-colored bill, 
light upperparts, and white outer tail 
feathers. This bird is a seed eater and 
roams about here and there feeding in 
weedy places. Scores of them are often 
to be seen in a single flock. When the 
snows are deep, the tall weeds are soon 
divested of available seeds and these little 
birds come to us for help. Likely as not 
the first one to visit you will be one that 
comes each day for the crumbs among the 
sweepings. gem ye sage , —— 
grains, popcorn, and crumbs are eagerly 
eaten by this soberly-dressed bird. 


HE hairy and downy woodpeckers are 

also easily attracted. The hairy is quite 
shy but in time he will raise enough 
cou to feed the first time. After that, 
he will feel that the suet is his personal 
property, voicing his protest if you are 
to be seen in the yard or window. 

Birds need a water supply Gung ot 
weather when the ground is bare. en 
there is snow on the ground, this is eaten 
freely and serves the purpose very well. 


Of course, water freezes if put out during. | 


very cold weather. Consequently, it is 
better to use crushed ice. I have often 
watched red-headed woodpeckers peck 
holes in ice in order to eat the pieces 
of ice broken off and to get at the 
water beneath. 

Birds need a supply of grit when there is 
snow on the ground covering théir natural 
supply. We know that chickens need 
cracked oystershells, gravel, and other 
similar materials. Is it any wonder then 
that birds also need them in their diet? 
Coarse sand or fine gravel suits them very 
well. Place a little on your food tray 
and notice how much of it is eaten. 

Needless og a to say, birds - at- 
tracted to the home during the winter 
months do much good destroying weed 
seeds, insects, and insects’ eggs. Some of 
them are likely to nest near you the fol- 
lowing summer and then continue their 
good work. Another valuable feature 
connected with the work is the oppor- 
tunity afforded for studying them at close 
range. One learns much about their 
colors, markings, characteristics, and 
notes. Then finally and most important 
of all is the value of their companionship. 
Go out for a walk onacold winter day and 
you will be surprised to see how little life 
there is in the woods and fields. All seems 
dead and deserted. Then go back home 
and B oon’ the —_ about your me 
coming and going, feasting, 
other playfully, calling and fluttering. 
Each day you see something new and ex- 
— something never experienced 

fore. These advantages together with 
the knowledge that you are actually help- 
ing the bi should make this work 
highly attractive to all. 
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Buy separately 
or in assortments 


A Christmas tip from 
the carpenter 


OOK at any fine piece of carpentry work. The finish 

comes largely from the skill of the carpenter, of course. 

But there’s something else. Look into his kit. You’ll see 

not only an adequate number of tools, but you’ll find them 
all fine tools, many carrying the Stanley name. 


Right there is a Christmas tip from the carpenter—a 
chest of Stanley Tools this year for some man or boy! A 
fine assortment of tools and all good tools—the right set 
for repair work or the making of such things as book cases, 
dog houses, and other useful articles. The sturdy oak chest 
keeps the tools safe and handy. A Stanley Tool Chest is a 
complete gift. 

You will find Stanley Tool sets at a wide range of prices 
and in a wide variety of assortments—from No. 904 with 
12 tools in a fine oak chest at $15, to No. 850 with 49 tools 
in a beautiful cabinet at $95. 

There are also assortments of the same Stanley Tools in 
cardboard display boxes with simple directions from 
which the recipient can make his own chest. There 
are several of these “‘Make Your Own Chest” assortments, 
at prices from $5 to $20. 


* There’s a Stanley Tool Set to fit every pocket-book! 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 34-F which describes 
Stanley Tools both separately and in assortments. Address: 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use 
Ask your hardware dealer 














STANLEY TOOLS 












American Walnut 
reproduction of the famous 
“Baby Stuart” High Chair 
shown in the painting by 
SirJoshuaReynolds. Orig- 
inal in South Kensington 

Museum, London. 





A Free Guide to 
Furniture buying 
—write for it today 


ODAY more than 

ever before decora- 
tors specify walnut ascor- 
rect forthe artistic home. 
To help youselect walnut 
furniture that is genuine 
in material and authentic 
in design, we have pre- 
pared a free book which 
shows the “periods,” tells 
you how to avoid imita- 
tions of walnut, and is 
full of other valuable 
information. 

Furniture of genuine walnut 
in its natural color will give 
you lasting satisfaction. The 
overwhelming vogue for wal- 
nut today is due to walnut’s 
unique beauty, its endless variety of figure, and to wal- 
nut’s strength and durability. Easily cared for, walnut re- 
sists wear: grows more beautiful with age. It has become 


the symbol of quality—in automobiles, for instance, 
the finest have wheel and interior fittings of walnut. 





A walnut bookcase of 
early American design 

















An Early English group for the hall... walnut 
throughout, handsomely carved 

Our Service—We publish beautifully illustrated book- 

lets on furniture and on intertor woodwork. Please 

write us which you are interested in. We will be glad 

to help you. Fill in and mail thishandy coupon today 


“THIS IS THE AGE OF WALNUT” 


American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Ass’n. 
Room 965 
616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicage: 


Please send me full information on American Wal 
nut. 1 am interested in walnut furniture 0; walnut for 
interior woodwork and paneling O. (Check which.) 


PAMERICAN 
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SAmong Ourselves 


An Exchange of Readers’ Letters and Ideas 


A CHRISTMAS TIP 


Perhaps you would be interested to know that I 
cut the demure, hoop-skirted little lady out of the 
cover of my own copy of February, 1926, Better 
Homes and Gardens. Then with the scrap-bag from 
the attic and a needle and thread I proceeded to dress 
the little miss. She has lace pantalettes, a dress of old 
printed Dolly Varden taffeta, black net mitts, lace 
fissue, a plaid taffeta parasol with a ribbon bow on the 
handle and lastly a jaunty red bow on her hat. 1 then 
placed her on a piece of rich black velvet and framed 
the whole in a black 
frame from the “five 
and ten.” The effect is 
stunning and presents 
something new to make 
for Christmas. 

Everyone exclaims 
about it and thinks it a 
clever novelty. Thru it 
I have won several sub- 
scriptions, for when 
folks see my lady they 
want also to see the 
magazine she stepped 
out of, and to see Better 
Homes and Gardens 
means a subscription— 
that's all.—Mrs. C. K. 
M., Illinois. 


KEEPING 
POINSETTIAS 


Poinsettias that have 
ceased to bloom should 
be placed in the cellar 
to rest. They can be 
brought up in _ early 
summer after all danger 
of frost is over. Then 
they should be cut back 
severely. The canes can 

divided into pieces 
having three to four 
eyes each and planted 
in a damp, sunny place 
where they will grow 
into healthy plants that 
will bloom the following 
winter. 

Early in September 
they may be taken up 
and set in a sunny place 
away from the winds. I 
find it beneficial to give 





and are now rewarded with a brave n holly tree 
about a foot high. Our neighbor had the same success, 
and while the growth is very slow, we have every 
reason to believe that our children will have Christ- 
mas wreaths gathered from our own yard, all from 
one gay little holly berry.—B. A., California. 


MORE NEWLYWEDS CHOOSE THE 
MAGAZINE 


It is about time I let you know how pleased I am 
with Better Homes and Gardens. For two years now 

have looked forward 
to and awaited its com- 
ing each month. My 
son has recently mar- 
ried a young school 
teacher and they have 

urchased a new home. 

have told them they 
cannot rvn their home 
without Better Homes 
and Gardens and John 
said, “I know it.” He 
was always interested 
in it, especially in the 
home section. 

I, too, like the home 
and garden section, the 
“Homes of Famous 
Americans,”’ the cover 
designs and oh! I just 
love to read and reread 
every page of it— adver- 
tisements and all. 
could not possibly get 
along without it for it 
is the best home and 
garden magazine now in 
circulation. — Mrs. A, 
C., New York. 


A NOTE FROM A 
BIRD LOVER 


If you could visit our 
little city you would 
find a great many bird- 
feeding stations that are 
evidence of interest in 
birds If you could hear 
the frequent telephone 
conversations concern- 
ing either the regular or 
occasional bird visitors 
you would be certain 
that there are a goodly 


them a little nitrate of 
soda at this time, using 
at the rate of two table- 


“This is the doorway you pass thru when you 
come full of homey, interesting messages to 
our fireside.””-—M. G., Massachusetts 


number of bird lovers 
in this little corner of 
Wisconsin. 





spoonfuls to one gallon 

of water. With proper 

care flowersshould bud in early Novemberand continue 
to bloom until after Christmas. I have seen one that 
started to bloom before Thanksgiving retain the 
same flowers until March.—E. D., Pennsylvania. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH HOLLY 


Perhaps your readers would like to know of an 
interesting experiment we have had with holly. A 
year ago Christmas we planted a single red berry off 
a branch of holly berries in a hole two inches deep 
in a shady part of the yard, where it would get indi- 
rect rays of the sun. Some months later, when there 
was an inch growth, we transplanted the midget bush 
to a sunnier spot. We have kept the ground moist 


For years we have 
had a little feeding sta- 
tion attached to a kitchen window. At t it was 
only a board but the squirrels and blue jays robbed 
it as fast as we filled it. Finally the boy in the famil 
built a little house with corner posts, a shingle roof, 
fine meshed chicken wire walls and a sliding tray for 
a floor. The tray can be removed, cleaned and refilled. 
Chickadees have been our most constant visitors but 
both kinds of nut-hatches, juncos, catbirds and ori- 
oles have come to it. We spread some of the meshes 
of the wire to allow the larger birds to enter, but 
last winter some of the squirrels found these larger 
openings and entered. 
Every winter we have had a few chickadees that 
would come to our hands for nuts. We crack butter. 


A corner of the living room of the Glover Johnson family in Ft. Worth, Texas 
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nuts so the meats will fall out of the shells and hold 
these in our hands. ‘he birds sit on our fingers and 
eat for several minutes at a time.—M. EL. M., Wis- 
consin. 














FORGET-ME-NOTS 


In a little town I know there lives a lovable ° : ; 
woman who, in times gone by, has occupied Information pean F pees pangs ee pene ova 
many of the old dwellings there and made of uid writ . , 
each a home in the truest sense of the word. you should have mation on Oak Flooring. It will prove 
Even yet er: owe their only beauty to “the interesting and instructive. Sent free 
labor of her hands, for the years have never on Oak Floors on request. 


been so full or ‘so difficult that her love for 
flowers has not found expression in planting 
and sowing—toqg often for others to reap. E | 
Long ago she grew forget-me-nots on the 
banks of a little stream that ran across her 
lawn and on thru the ugly dreary little town, 
carrying seeds of the blue blossoms to the 
meadows beyond. blr bloom thé@re still for all 
who will to pluck with lavish hand. Long after 
her busy hands are still they will carpet the 
round with blue in springtime and they who 
ll their arms with the dainty blossoms will 
FORGET-HER-NOT—will remember her as one 
who gave much to the beauty of the world but 
nothing to its dross.—A. S., Pennsylvania. 


WHAT CAN YOU SEE FROM YOUR 
WiNnDOW? 








We are living in rooms on the second floor, 
with no lawn or garden spot, but as the sayin 
is, ‘‘Life is what we make it.’’ Some woul 
say what a dismal outlook you have, which 
would be true if you were to look at the piles 
of old iron directly in view from the front win- 
dows, but as I come to the landing at the head 
of the stairs I can see a garden, covering a 
hole city lot, one complete mass of cosmos of 
every color imaginable, coxcomb, dahlias, and 
other flowers, and all summer long have had other 
people's climbing roses and oleander trees in 
view if I looked from the right window. From 
my kitchen window I can see another back yard 
such a riot of garden glow, asters, dahlias in 
full bloom, and many mornings a gray-haired 
lady working among them, an I am reminded 


of the hymn, ‘‘In the Garden.'’’ I cannot ex- 
pes the pleasure other people’s flowers have 
rought me, as I am a lover of nature in every 


form, and altho I cannot say ‘‘Thank God for 
a garden’’ of my own, I can truly thank Him 
for other's forethought in planting theirs.— 
An interested reader. 














Beautiful Floors 


OME owners find particular satisfaction,in Long- 
Bell trade-marked Oak Flooring. Proper season- 

ing .. exactness of manufacture . . . careful loading 
and shipping, these features are the result of skilled 
workmen using the most modern equipment. Maxi- 
«mum economy in laying and finishing is the result of 
the uniformity of Long-Bell Oak Flooring. 








The writer of the interesting letter “‘A Note 
From a Bird Lover” sends this picture of her 
little girl ‘ 








A FEEDING STICK FOR BIRDS 


One of the most satisfactory ways of feeding winter 
birds is with a feeding stick. Procure a small tree 
limb about six or seven inches in circumference. Saw 
off a stick fourteen inches long. With a brace and 
bit bore six holes in one side of the stick. Holes should 
be made over half an inch deep and about three- 
fourths of an inch int width. - Fill these with suet and 
or nutmeats, pounding it well into the holes. 

Suspend this from a tree limb so that it may rest 
against the tree trunk. Many birds visit our feeding 
stick and we find that neither the sparrows nor the 
squirrels can get at it. This is an inexpensive device 
for the material may be obtained in our own yards— 
that is, if we possess a tree.—Subscriber. 





THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


Your 762 R. A. LONG BUILDING Lumbermen Since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Lumber 


=~ ToneRert 
OAK FLOORING 


Dougtas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Western 
Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
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Distinctive Beauty - - 
at Low Cost - - 


Whether you build new or modern- 
ize an old home, WEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingles, particularly for sidewalls, cost 
less than other sidewall material, not 
only in first cost but in the saving of 
repainting every two or three years. 
In modernizing an old home they are 
laid right over old siding. A WEATHER- 
BEST Stained Shingle roof laid with 
zinc coated nails will give a lifetime of 
service. 

Let us send you Portfolio showing 
WEATHERBEST Homes in colors with 
our special booklet on remodeling and 
reshingling. Your lumber dealer car- 
ries standard colors in stock and can 
secure special color requirements from 
our nearest factory. Use the coupon. 

WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
1011 Istand St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Western Plant—St. Paul, Minn. 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


Weatherbeat 


STANED-SHINGLES 


For Roors and Siwe-Wa 





WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
1011 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Please send WEATHERBEST Color Samples and 
Portfolio of Color P vures showing W EATHER- 
BEST Stained Shingle walls and Roofs. 

0 Book on Modernizing and Reshingling. 








For happiness! 
For health! 


For fun! 


Give a “‘Busy Kiddie” to 
some child for Christmas. 
Watch how happy you'll 
make him! Such fun! Builds 
healthy bodies, too! 
“Busy Kiddie”’ is a door- 
way gym made to 
keep the children busy, 
happy and active. Kee 
them strong and healthy 
during those stormy winter 
owe when they must stay 
indoors. It trains muscles 
and teaches grace. 





Busy Kiddie’’ accom 

fi rings as desired. 

or , indoors or out, in at 

at the or barn. So you see, 
ve feature of‘ Busy 
the ited 

pe or taken Gown simp- 

y amine one atten. 

are no eyes, will mar 

the woodwork. Tested 

to 350 Ibs. 

A splendid mas 





co. 
Box P, Jenkintown, Penna. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 11 


All the while his mind was busy with 
the consuming passion of his life. He 
hated slavery with an amazing concen- 
tration. So intense was his’ feeling that 
he became imbued with the idea early in 
life that he was destined by the Almighty 
to free the slaves by taking up arms in 
their behalf. To John Brown he was 
but an instrument of the Lord in the 
scourging of the devil; such fanatical ab- 
surdity seems to belong to the Dark 
Ages, or East of Suez, and we rub our 
eyes in wonder that it blossomed almost 
in our midst. 

He was forever busy helping to hurry 
runaway slaves north to Canada. He 
wandered all over the North and lived 
in many states. At one time, after his 
Kansas experiences, he called a “conven- 
tion” in Canada, where a “constitution” 
for a “provisional government” was 
solemnly adopted. is affair almost 
persuades one that the old man had his 
moments when reason flew out of the 
window and tarried. It is a travesty on 
the Constitution of the United States 
and proves that even then, John Brown 
was meditating the destruction of the 
government and at least the establish- 
ment of a government within the Fed- 
eral Union, ruled by himself aided and 
abetted by slaves and renegade whites. 

It was in 1854 that Douglas fanned 
the country into two hostile camps with 
his Kansas-Nebraska Bill. The Missouri- 
ans determined to win at the ballot box 
by rushing pro-slavery men into the 
state. At the same time, the anti-slav- 
ery men came from all over the North 
with their rifles, their Bibles and their 
wagons to save the state for freedom. 
John Brown’s sons and a brother-in-law 
had joined the rush. No doubt the old 
man sniffed his nostrils and longed to be 
in the fray. Here was adventure and 
action. Here was his coveted warfare! 

Soon he was on his way, from his little 
farm at North Elba, in the Adirondacks. 
Kansas was then a scene of incredible 
murder and rapine, of violence and dis- 
order hard to visualize now. John Brown 
had his share in fanning the flames. He 
was not of the temperament that pours 
oil on the troubled waters. No man, con- 
sumed by an unholy zeal for a righteous 
cause as he was, would hesitate to crush 
“the devil” in whatever guise he ap- 

ared. And it was John Brown and a 
ew followers who murdered five pro- 
slavery men one night in the vicinity of 
Osawatomie, deliberately hacking them 
to shreds with old sabers and cutlasses. 


I? was following this that the pro- 
slavery men came to Osawatomie four 
hundred strong, fought Brown’s handful 
at Battle Ground Park and then burned 
and pillaged Osawatomie. Brown, him- 
self, was wounded in the shoulder but 
not seriously, 

A few months later he went north for 
the purpose of raising funds and gather- 
ing together forces to carry on the strug- 
gle. While he was so engaged, he seems 
suddenly to have determined to make a 
bold play for the coup he had long cher- 
ished, namely, to make one spectacular 
and daring effort to crush slavery for all 
time. 

As a surveyor in his early manhood he 
had become familiar with the region 
around Harper's Ferry and his practiced 
woodsman’s eye caught its military sig- 
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Which will you have 


in your new home? 


The foul smelling, breeding, inconvenient 
gatheas ton 12 & inlnene tad bon he pines ln 0 
modern home. Contrast this to the wonderful 
convenience and sanitation of the Kernerator 
bui!t into your regular chi x 
wp yl hey ky 

nds are t opper 
doors on floors above and fall to the brick com- 
bustion chamber in the basement. An occas 
ional match ignites the air-dried accumulation. 
Metallic objects are flame-sterilized for remov- 
al with the ashes. No operating expense; no 
uel necessary. 


your entiiet and builder. 

know recommend the Kernerator. I 

y epagees to Better Homes and Gardens 
ntt Homes. Send for booklet “The Sant- 

tary Elimination Household Waste.” 


Not only gar- 


Consult 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
704East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


. 
aco 7 or 


THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 


‘Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen. 














THE WONDERFUL 
“SAFETY FIRST” 
HEATER 
The cheapest, clean- 
est, most efficient 

method of i 


heat known raat 


For heatin 
filling statond ad 
small homes. Abso- 


lutely safe under all 
conditions, even in a 
room filled with 

The SAFETY FIRST 
HEATER automatic- 
ally makes mgt ye 
allcienty teomemmmanten 
osene (coal oil), costs less 
than dirty Cg 


me Mle ne Mone mee os x 
GLORIA LIGHT CO. 
124 N. May St. * - Chicago, Ill. 





American Landscape School, 79-J./Newark, N. Y. 

















t ¥ Own 


° Paper, ete. Save 


outtts 88.85" Job presstil. #2 Rotary sed, All 
outts $8.85 Paces aif a 
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A Gift That Lives 


To a friend who shares your 
appreciation of good books 
there could hardly be a finer 
Christmas present than these 
two remarkable books. 

Fascinating to read, yet 
clean and wholesome straight 
through. ac mae valuable 
as an inspirational gift for 
boys ané girls. 

“Homes of Famous Amer- 
icans” is the kind of litera- 
ture that lives on—a book to 
which people turn again and 
again through the years. 

Send for one or both of 
these volumes on our trial 
offer. Just use the coupon. 





Second Volume 
Ready For ‘You 


The second volume of “Homes of 
Famous Americans,” containing the 
last twenty-four “Homes,” is just 
off the press. In binding and interior 

e-up, it is a mate to Volume I. 
The following “Homes” are included 
in Volume II: ' 


1. Gunston Hall, Home of George Mason 

2, Fordham Cottage, Home of Edgar Allan Pos 
3. The Birthplace of lerac! Putnam 

4. Quincy Mansion, Home of Dorothy Quincey 
S. The Home of John Marshall 

6. Jumel Mansion, Last Home of Aaron Burr 
7. The Home of Nosh Webster 

8. Oak Knoll, Home of John Greenleaf Whittier 
®. Gagamore Hill, Home of Theodore Roosevelt 
10. The Home of Walt Whitman 

44. Fort Hill, Home of John C. Calhoun 

142. The Grange, Home of Alexander Hamilton 
oe Go at Riverby, Haunts of John 


14. Huguenct House, Home of Thomas Paine 
46. Red Hill, Home of Patrick Henry 
46. The Home of Mary, the Mother of Wash- 


17. Orchard House, Home of Louisa May Alcott 

18. Grouseland, Home of William Henry Harrison 

19. Montpelier, Home of James Madison 

20. Lockerbie Street, Home of James Whiteomb 
Riley 


24. “The 


22. The Boyhood Home of Mark Twain 
23. John Brown's Cabin at Osawatomis 
24. The Home of William McKinley 


of the Wren's Nest” Home of Joel 
Harris 


Homes in Volume I 


1. Mt. Vernon, Home of George Washington 
2. The Hermitage, Home of Andrew Jackson 
3. The Home of Abraham Lincola 

4. Beauvoir, Home of Jefferson Davis 

S. The Home of Betsy Ross 

6. Hardscrabbie, Cabin Home of Grant 

7. The Home of General Zachary Taylor 

@. Mt. Pleasant, Home of Benedict Arnold 

Oc Tip eee Whee Bunten Bouter Btowe 


10, The Home of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
124. Arlington, Home of General Les 

12, Catiyle House, Shrine ot Freedom 

13. Craigie House, Home of Longfellow 

14, Peders! Hill, “My Old Kentucky Home” 
15. Paul Revere’s Home 

46. Ashland, Home of Henry Clay 

17. Walden, Rendesvous of Thoreau 

18. Monticello, Home of Thomas Jefferson 
19. Elmwood, Home of Janes Russell Lowel! 
20. William Penn's House 

21. Wayside, Home of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
22. The Home of John apd Priscills Alden 


“Home Sweet H ” Boyhood Home of 
oe ese 


34. Yoveuberorsh, Heme of “Mad Anthony” 
ayne 
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Here Are The Books 
You Have Wanted 


In bindings worthy of the masterpieces within! 


THIS message is especially to the many 
readers of Better nae and Gardens 
who have already written us about get- 
ting the complete “Homes” in bound 
form, and to other thousands who also 
have been wanting them. Every article 
of Chesla Sherlock’s inspiring contri- 
bution to American literature is now 
ready for you, in these two volumes. 


They will be a permanerit addition 
to your library, and a source of lasting 
ease gs to you. You will be proud to 

d them to your friends. Guests and 
children will enjoy reading these new, 
clearer pictures of the men and women 
who have helped make America. 


Impressively Bound 


In a ance, the volumes are un- 
usually attractive. Generous margins 
and clear type-style do their part to 
increase the pleasure of reading. The 
pages are heavy book paper, with gold 
tops and deckle edges. The covers are 
in three colors, stamped in gold. 


Readers who ordered Volume I have 


‘ 


been delighted with it. Typical of 
their comments is this expression from 
Mrs, Fred C. Long of Tower City, 
North Dakota: “I am certainly pleased 
with Volume I of ‘Homes of Famous 
Americans,’ When Volume II is 
ready, I want a copy of that, also.” 

Miss Ethlyn Parrish of Chicago, says, “T 
am glad to give ‘Homes of Famous Ameri- 
cans space in my book case.” 


M. I. Paine of Hartford, Connecticut, 
writes, “Volume I is fine. Let me know 
when Volume II is ready.” 


Special Trial Offer 


Ertner or both of these remarkable yolumes 
will be sent you _— promptly upon re- 
ceipt of price. If you are not more than 
pleased with them, simply return them, and 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
You can best appreciate the true value of 
these books by a personal inspection. Please 
accept our trial offer. It is made for your 
convenience. As a limited edition of these 
volumes been printed, we suggest you 
coupon at once. 


Meredith Publications 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
1740 Locust St., Des Moines, lowa 


Take Advantage of Our Trial Offer—Mail Coupon NOW 


Merepirx Pustications, 


1740 Locust St., 

Des Moines, Iowa. Neme 
Gentlemen: 

I enclose $......._ , covering....._ 

copies of Volume I and______ copies 


of Volume II at $3.00 ps 
on receipt of copies, t decide to re- 
I understand my money 


. Ce iiibtienccnenn econ pati citssmsaenéaiaiin 
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Extra Money ‘ 


For Christmas 


For the things you want to buy before Christmas and for the 
bills to be met afterward. Take this opportunity. Our sim- 
ple plan enables you to turn extra time into extra dollars. 


O many things you would like 

to doat Christmas! Something 
Dad should have—something extra 
nice for Mother—something the 
youngsters are expecting from 
Santa, but a little too expensive to 
fit into the regular Christmas 
budget. 


Maybe you can ask somebody 
for the money. But why not make 
it yourself? Why not take advan- 
tage of our simple money-making 
plan? By doing some pleasant work 
for us ini your spare time, you can 
have the money you want, and 
more, too. You need no experi- 
ence. You work entirely at your 





Ask for complete information on 
our plan that has been so helpful 
to thousands. Share in the en- 
thusiasm of the woman who writes 
us, “I am certainly glad to receive 
your generous check, because 
Christmas shopping season is here. 
I’m going to give my husband a new 
easy-chair for his den, and now he 
won’t even have to see the bill.” 


The best part about the plan is 
that you can use it later on, too, as 
well as at Christmas time. Turning 
your spare time into money may be 
easier than you think. Just send 
the coupon. We'll send the details. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 





own convenience. 1780 Locust St. Des Moines, lowa 
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nificance. Furthermore, the chain of 
mountains ran from it down into the 
heart of the slave territory and we know 
now that he carried in his mind the dar- 
ing project of rallying the slaves to him 
and of building a chain of mountain 
blockhouses which would enable him to 
hold by military effort, the hills until all 
the slaves had been aroused. 


The story of his raid on Harper’s 
Ferry is known to all students of our 
history and this is not the time or place 
to recount it in detail. In the campaign, 
Old John Brown exhibited that cunning 
and that ability for secrecy, and some 
ability for biding his time, that those of 
disordered mind so often reveal. 


He succeeded in capturing a portion 
of the Federal buildings there, but his 
success was short-lived, for in the gray 
dawn the next day a company of marines 
under command of Colonel Robert E. 
Lee, battered down the door of the 
engine room where the old man’s forces 
had taken refuge and took them prisoner. 
John Brown made an effort to die in the 
struggle and received some wounds but 
they were not serious. 


He was tried and convicted of high 
treason against the government of the 
United States, and sentenced to be exe- 
cuted by hanging. No execution in the 
history of the country ever caused such 
widespread excitement, nor had such far- 
reaching effects. Well did the canny old 
man remark, when it was suggested that 
he plead insanity and save himself: “I 
am worth more to the cause hung than I 
am alive!” 

John Brown’s cabin at Osawatomie 
was originally owned by his brother-in- 
law, a Rev. Adair, one of the Bible- 
reading and rifle-shooting free-soil men 
who had rushed to Kansas at the incep- 
tion of the struggle there. When Brown 
went to Kansas, he took up his residence 
there and became so identified with the 
cabin that it bears his name to this day, 
and so identified with the community 
that he was often referred to as “Osa- 
watomie Brown.” 


The cabin originally stood one and 
one-half miles west of the town, but has 
been moved to Battle Ground Park, 
great care being exercised to replace it 
just as it stood on its original site. 


I is a typical pioneer cabin of the type 
that once was to be seen from the 
Atlantic to the Great Plains. It con- 
sists of two rooms, a loft and an open 
room or porch. The main room, where 
one enters, occupies the entire down- 
stairs of the main part of the cabin. In 
one end, on the nght, is the inevitable 
fireplace. In the right-hand corner, just 
inside the door, is a small glass case 
where one may see John Brown’s baby 
clothes, made in the year 1800. These 
clothes are in exceptionally good condi- 
tion, and one cannot help hazarding the 
guess as to what the Connecticut mother’s 
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thoughts were as she plied neat and 
capable needle to them. Did she have 
any inkling of the height to which this 
turbulent youngster was to raise himself? 
Did she know, could she guess, what the 
fusion of Puritan and Dutch strains in 
his veins was to bring forth? 

In the center of the room there is a 
cherry table where you are requested to 
write your name in the visitor’s register. 
You do so and your eye Panna up the 
page at the addresses of who have 
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come before you, within the week. You 
discover that they come from viens & state 
in the union and from many foreign 
countries! This cherry table, by the 
way, was the one at which John Brown, 
he of the sturdy frame, determined face 
and full-flowing whiskers, wrote his let- 
ters while living in this cabin. In the 
corner on the other side of the fireplace, 
as you view it from the door, there is 
also a desk which belonged to the old 
fighter. 

In the left-hand corner of the room, as 
you enter, is a little stairway leading to 
the loft. As we mount the steps to the 
loft, we remember that it was under 
these stairs that the old man lay for six 
weeks while he was ill with a fever. 
What might have happened to the coun- 
try and its subsequent history, if Gen- 
eral Reid and his ruffians had made their 
memorable raid on Osawatomie then? 

In the loft, which is supported by the 
sagging beams visible in the ceiling be- 
low, one finds a pioneer bed, a few odd 
pieces of furniture and an old-fashioned 
washstand They have no association 
with John Brown but are of the times. 
They recall vividly the lofts of the old 
cabin days—the sort of lofts that thou- 
sands of sturdy souls have been reared 
in, from presidents on down. 

The room to the rear of the main liv- 
ing room is just a lean-to room doubtless 
used for sleeping quarters originally, and 
then for dining,:for pantry, emergency 
woodshed and storeroom. In time, when 
stoves freed one from the fireplace, it 
doubtless did yeoman service as kitchen 
and dining room, for this cabin was con- 
tinuously occupied as a dwelling house 
until 1904. 

Somehow, one sees the man writ large 
in the atmosphere of the place. It is 
rough and stern in its texture. Here one 
comes face to face with the unyielding 
realities of life on an promre: plane. 
The old beams overhead may sag with 
the weight of the years, but they will not 
break! They hold on stubbornly. That 
the ceiling is low, so low that one fancies 
John Brown had to bend his head on 
entering, rings true, also. For did not he 
bend to Fate on the gallows at Charles- 
town, only to snatch from her grasp with 
his last gasp. the one imperishable laurel 
she has to offer? 

When they led Old John Brown to the 
gallows in the gray dawn of December 2, 
1859, he opened his eyes and looked upon 
the hills and the dales around about, and 
said: “This is indeed a beautiful coun- 
try! I never had the pleasure of seeing 
it before!” 

Even then the old man seems to smile 
at us mockingly out of the dim yester- 
year. He gave utterance to imperishable 
truth that morning, for there be millions 
of men, in the fierce arena of contention 
and strife, who live their lives and have 
their day and coriie to the end, who 
never open their eyes—who never have 
time to see the beauty and the harmony 
that is reflected on every side Men who 
“never had the pleasure of seeing it be- 
fore!” 

It is beautiful country around about 
Ovawatomie. One can gaze over the 
rippling prairies on a clear day into Mis- 
sourl eighteen miles away. John Brown 
did it many times, but he did not see it! 
It is beautiful country in the Adiron- 
dacks, at North Elba, where John Brown 
lived for years, so beautiful that tens of 
thousands go each season to bathe in its 
Majestic scenery, but John Brown did 
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Six thousand people crowded into 
Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio, 
to watch the new lights go on. 





Who were they? 
In association with 
the engineers of the Taxpayers, home-owners, parents, 
pemecnanglin Bey and children, who know that well- 
the General Electric lighted streets mean a safer, better 
engineers have 
helped to plan the town for everybody. 
ap of thou- 
promi ho. eang There is no other civic improve- 
ices are offered ; 
er Bip meee ment which benefits more, and costs 
aalty.'" less; 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 














Siaeat | | HEALTH and COMFORT 


* 
, 


> Ea ThE 
516) Lest 1% 


ARE OBTAINED BY USING 


DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS 


Remove excessive 
dryness from the air 


jx 











Just fill with water 
and heng on back of 
radiator. Prevents 
colds and lung 
troubles 
P (Reg. — Delbrook Air eae 
most famous songsters country. Ran- teners are used in 
Gall cnchestra disecton, Oraaba, writes: tatlo Dick ' hospitals andin 
wonderful. Sings station Wweaw. healthyhomesevery- 
MAX GEISLER BIRD COMPANY where. 
Largest hird and pet animal bouse in the wor’d 
125 Geister Bidg., Gmska, Hebr, or 36 Coaper Sq., Hew Tork City Four for 














; BUILD SHIP MODELS! $5.00 Se 
build and sell. Plans and instru $5.25 West of the Mississippi. Postage prepaid 


Easy to c- 
A= pe 2 Balb. rie DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
405K nants Wis. Dept.BH2 (25 Common Street Boston, Mass, 



















PACKETS FINEST 
NEW VARIETIES 
FLOWERS 


Write at ONCE for this generous offer may be 
withdrawn next month. 


Address Box 9 


STARK BRO’S 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
LO = 





at UISIANA, MO., 111 Years 
a ee ee 
STARK BRO’S, Box 9, Louisiana, Mo. 
j I enclose 10 cents in stamps for 6 packets Flower 
Seeds & 1927 Seed Book. Send me 6 ‘‘Blight Resister’’ 
ee FREE. B.H4&G. eo 








Fireside Basket| 


Ask to See it at Your Dealers 


An Ideal Gift—a Gift! Let us send this handso 


Firesid. 
deli 

As useful as beautiful. Holds firewood, fi 
Size 24 ins. Choice of autumn brown or 
Have one in your home. 

Weve for Other designs of Will-O-Ware Bask- 

ete illustrated and described, 

Madison Basketcraft Company 
550 N. Third Street, Burlington, lowa 

Genuine Wtll-O-Ware Baskets are labeled 











“DADDY SCOTT’S 


MASTERPIECE 


—Beautiful handpaint- 

ed parrot in five brilliant colors. 
Sent upon receipt of $1.50, 
postpaid and insured.”’ 

Ask for catalogue 
‘DADDY SCOTT, Inc. 
TOYS AND WINDMILLS 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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not see it! And he almost missed the 
beauty.of the country around Harper’s 


Ferry and Charlestown. 
The @ffect of his life and death cannot 
be min His example constituted 


a terriblé'threat to the South and doubt- 
less his Gpring scheme did more than 
anything else to cause the secession of 
the southern states a year and one-half 
later. To the North, his “martyrdom” 
galvanized into life the slumbering hatred 
of slavery and drew tight the issue. Well 
did the unlettered and almost illiterate 
fanatic gage the worth of his life when 
he insisted on laying it down on the gal- 
lows! He bargained wisely with Fate. 


Nature Lore for Youthful 


Readers 
Continued from page 20 

be found in the prairie sections, were 
gathered into bunches and served to 
brush and comb out tangles. Even the 
tail of His Prickliness, the porcupine him- 
self, often made an excellent tool for the 
same purpose. It was not until after the 
coming of the whites to this country that 
wooden and bone combs, like those used 
by the pioneers, were known at all in the 
world of the red folk. 

Indian girls used to think they were 
making themselves especially attractive 
when they parted their hair in the middle 
from forehead to back of neck, and then 
stained the entire part with a red or 
yellow dye. This stain was sometimes 
made from the fruit clusters of the red 
sumach which gives a red color. Some- 
times the juice of other plants was used, 
it all depended upon what color or shade 
the fastidious maiden desired. 

When young Indian girls in the old 
days wore long braids, there was a cus- 
tom of decorating those braids with a 
“hair wrap.” This hair wrap was a 
narrow strip of cloth, often beautifully 
decorated with beads and flowing rib- 
bons. It was, as the name suggests, folded 
around the braid, extending down about 
ten or twelve inches from the nape of the 
neck; the ribbons often reached to the 
maiden’s heels. When the hair was done 
higher, the wrap was worn on the back of 
the head. This hair wrap was the symbol 
of girlhood. After she became a bride, 
she never wore that particular decoration 
again, 

Young men among the red folks also, 
as well as the maidens, liked a nicety of 
hair dress. When they wished their 
crowning glory to take on that sleek, 
glossy appearance, which even modern 
white boys have been known to seek, they 
secured a bit of bear or porcupine grease 
and dabbed it on with a stick. 





Jack Frost left this Christmas tree on a 
window pane one cold morning 
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« 
The Greatest of All 
STRAWBERRY BOOKS 


Here is the most wonderful Strawberry Book 
ever published. Written by the world’s . ps 
straw ex Tells his secret of grow- 
ing big crops of big luscious berries. 

No home or farm is complete without a berry 
garden. This new 
choice of 6 ready-made 
bargain prices. 
Pictures and describes 18 of the best standard 
varieties and 4 famous everbearers. Quotes 
low prices on raspberries, blackberries and 
grapes, fruit trees and shrubbery. 

Send for this book and read how growers are 
making from $500 to $1,200 profit per acre from 
strawberries—others making $100 to $300 from 
small gardens. 

Just send your name and address on a Ban 
card or letter. Do it now. The book is Free. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 939 Three Rivers, Mich. 
322222232 2>0522e2e25=255= 


DREER'S 
GARDEN BOOK 


Bring summer into your home 
now by planning next year’s 
— Dreer’s 1927 Gar- 

er Book will give you un- 
limited suggestions in Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn 
Gress, , Dahlias, Hardy 
Perennials, etc. 


The 1927 edition of this instruc- 
Book will be 


Book gives you your 
rry gardens at special 


: 
: 
w 


AMMDSOVMMASOAMMDoO 


ication now. 
elter Homes and Gardens. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREERUGDREER 


lulu d- fel lulul delet lulls) 


a 
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In Christmas Gift Boxes 


Bill’s originations, box of 18 bulbs, no 


of 12 excellent, erent, our selec- 
os tion, labeled with names for $2. Both 
> in attractive boxes your 
————,j card to be in box. 
— Ask fs free catalog and 
“Fal ying Tips”. 


BILL'S GLAD FARMS, Inc, Box A, CANANDAIGUA, KN. Y. 

















. Address 

H. S. FUNSTON .Land Commissioner 

1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
for 













Red California Poppies 


are much atmired in my ” 
seeds,. and Seilove seamed 2 es, RE oUNT 
D. L. SEIFF, Gedielus Grower, 717-Oth St. Boulder, Cole. 
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Oak Floors 


are not expensive 


Never need replacement, yet cost no 
more than temporary floor coverings. 
Add lasting beauty and distinction to 
any room at an expense no greater than 
a good piece of furniture. Oak has in- 
dividuality, yet its natural grain and col- 
oration harmonizes with interior deco- 
ration of whatever period. 
Increased value 

Oak floors improve with age, in mellowness and 
richness. They are an asset in renting or selling. 
Over old floors 


Lay oak over old worn floors 
in your present home, easily, 
and at moderate cost. 


Write for this booklet 
containing modern color fin- 


ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK*FLOORING BUREAU 


866 Hearst Building CHICAGO 








The Charm 
of an English Garden 


SuTTon’s Sets will bring to — gute the 
traditional charm old-world flow 
From the choicest wt English plants 7 = ~ A, 4 


been bred for form and color 
more than eo by & Sutton family. 


Send $5 for Collection of 25 Varieties 
of Annual and Perennial Flower Seeds 


Some of the finest varieties and strains ever 
grown are included—also Sutton catalog. 


Write for Catalog 

on Catalog and Guide to Horticulture 
Fade in full colors, will be mailed for 38 
cents — stamps or international §money-order. 


"eaten & SONS 
Reading, England 


Sut Sad, 


ENGLAND'S BEST 


CLARK’S FAMOUS 
CRUISES 


JAN. 29 MEDITERRANEAN $600 up; JAN. 19 
ROUND THE WORLD, $1250 up, SPECIALLY 
CHARTERED STEAMERS, REASONABLE RATES 
INCLUDE HOTELS, GUIDES, DRIVES, FEES. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


juice rated Giate of Sues stock. True to name. 
for our descriptive list ype sure to feeess pon 


FREYTAG GARDENS, Reynolds, Ill, 
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The Better Mockoranges 


Continued from page 12 


that is just what it shows—an avalanche 
of sweet white flowers, so plentiful that 
they hide the plant. 

Then I could properly mention the 
lovely Banniere, with very much larger 
flowers and a goodly lot of them, and in- 
troducing a suggestion of more petals 
which approximates being double. 

Bouquet Blanc has its flowers in lovel 
bouquet-like masses, quite distinct. It is 
rather low in its habit and altogether de- 


lightful. Conquete and Nuee Blanche 
introduce distinct-flower t , both quite 
large, and the former owing broad 


clusters. They are charming. 

I have so far held off from mentioning 
one variety which if I had to have onl 
one mockorange would be “it.” It is 
Virginal. Its blooms are double or semi- 
double, according to circumstances; they 
are not infrequently two and a half inches 
across, or even wider; they are delight- 
fully ‘fra nt, set closely along the 
rather awkward branches, and they have 
a charming habit of coming again 
sparsely after the first major bloom. 
Virginal is a wonderful shrub and deserves 
to be among the six best hardy shrubs for 
American gardens. The nurserymen have 
observed it, and are growing it in consid- 
erable quantities. It costs no more to 
propagate than the old-fashioned com- 
mon mockorange, but one must pay more. 

ow there are many more new ones 
which probably a sufficiently vigorous 
joel g will bring into American com- 
merce. Among them I am particularly 
leased with Belle Etoile, which shows a 
nge single flower having at the base of 
ch petal a rich purple blotch which fades 
- the flower matures. The peculiarly 
peace character of this flower aside 

m its general elegance is its fragrance, 
which is that of the gardenia, and almost 
as powerful. 

Then I would mention Girandole, 
which seems to be by way of an improve- 
ment on Virginal, having flowers equally 
as large, somewhat more double, and 
making of the branches of the plant 
actual ropes of fragrant loveliness. 

Now for a moment I want to stray out 
of the nurserymen’s range and mention 
several of the species of Philadelphus not 
at all in commerce which some time ought 
to be available for gardens.” There are 
three of them I would plant for fragrance 
alone. The first of hon. which bears the 
rather dreadful name of Philadelphus 
sericanthus, var. Rehderianus, is a shrub 
of West China, broad, tall, strong and 
vigorous, with pleasing white flowers of 
no great size that gre us precisely the 
fragrance of the old-fashioned Valerian, 
or “Vanilla.” Another of the West 
China shrubs which we owe to the hardi- 
hood and plant knowledge of that won- 
derful investigator, Dr. E. H. Wilson, is’ 
Philadelphus subcanus, and this, coming 
quite — reminds one in the fi nce 
of its blooms, set above its p we 
foliage, of the odor of the ordinary 
hyacinth. Sweetest and rarest of sea 
species of mockoranges is Philadelphus 
purpurascens, so named because the 
calyx from which its petals arise is at its 
base a dull purple in color. 

But I must not go further with these 
species discussions, use their rr gn 
are not easily in commerce. Enou 
been said to open the doors to poh 
mockoranges for those who want delight, 
variety and individuality in gardens. 
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dix Radio Sets 


for the man who 
believes his own ears 


A-C DAYTON offersmany 

refinements— it offers 
Second Stage Tuning, 
Radio’s 


only. because they will 


ears, because 
they wil DAYTON ae eons 
ond — JH ha 


Make Shetpemes 
six models 
Saige of Tanna,» six prices. Ic will always 
control 





a 


$79 be an A-C DAYTON. For 

full information name 
of nearest dealer write: 
Dept. BH-12 


The A-C Electrical Ce. 
yg 





Mesetiens (i-soCon, 


* Repzo- ro- 
$255 


A:S Cc DAYTON 








What are your Sewa 
Disposal Problems 


Let our specialists suggest just the idea/sanitary 
service ouited for your su home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U. 8. 
Public Health Service design. Thousandsin use 
Nofailures. Fully guaranteed. Easily installed 
Before You Order 

Any System 


for San Equip folders and free 
sheets. Give us the betel donate 


teen ks 
Chemical T Free ee 


Giant Washington Asparagus 
Shoemaker’ 's Quality Roots 






















be made in November and 
Roots, $5.00; 25 Giant Roots, $3.00, parcel 
cultural instructions, 


prepaid, with 
a prices on larger quantities. 
Write today for FREE Illustrated Bootle 


RIVERVIEW FARMS s:3-> Bridgeton, W.1 
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If you lose an insurance policy, 
you have to pay to have a 
duplicate policy issued. 

If you lose an unregistered 
bond, there is nothing you can 
do to recover on it. 

If you lose a deed, you have dif- 
ficulty in borrowing or selling. 
If you lose a stock certificate in 
your name, you have to give 
an indemnity bond to get an- 
other. 

If you lose a contract or lease, 
you are at the mercy of the 
other party. 

If your will is lost, your estate will be settled 
according to law, not according to your desires, 


—if you will fasten to a wall 
~f your home a Murphy 
Wall Safe, you will have 


a_ place to keep your 
apers and jewelry, too, safe from 
eft. Steel, insu- 





valuable 
loss, safe from fire, safe from 
lated, combination lock. 

It is easy to fasten a Murphy Wall Safe to your 
wall. It is low cost protection —lifetime pro- 
tection. One loss—and it would have been 
cheaper to have a Murphy Wall Safe. Write 
for detailed description of this steel safe, for 
fire and theft tests, for price and instructions 
for putting one up. Don’t wait for a loss. Pro- 
tect your valuables today. Send the coupon, 
now. Murphy Door Bed Company, Wall Safe 
Division, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
MURPHY DOOR BED COMPANY 

Wall Safe Division, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: I wish moreinformation about the safety 
provided by the Murphy Wall Safe. 





| aa I Se 
City 
Street 





sonia. CI i cinishitinsaliaticinicemaii 


























Wrist Watch 





WRIST WATCH is a gift welcomed 

by any member of the family Men 
want wrist watches for motoring and sports, 
boys and girls for school use, and women 
because they are the most convenient for 
every occasion. The Ingersoll W rist Watch is 
a new model this year — tonneau-shape ; 
silvered metal dial; handsome and dependable, 

Wrist Radiolite—Tells Time in the Dark—$4.00 
Yankee $1.50; Yankee Radiolite $2.25 








Here is the 

L | Nl * handiest, 

® most com- 

pact, most complete and practica! pocket Kit 
ever designed. Kit consists of strong, stand- 
ard sized toole— 


lifter— 


guaranteed 

~ seney nate. Onl Ab, come oe ne 
ou man. This a 
a reat thing. Order today. Circulars F 
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© Dad's Practical Pomters 


Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


R. W. J. EDMONDS, Whitehall, 

New York, gives us his plan for a 
serving tray which he made. 

“A very interesting serving tray,” says 


I used a piece of black velvet which pre- 
sents a very satisfactory appearance. 
“This fabric-covered cardboard is placed 
upon the glass and the whole held in 
at with 3/16th-inch thick wall- 
oard fitted into the deeper rab- 























‘ OLMSTEAD STYLUS CO. | CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 





The drawing below gives dimensions for this tray 


Mr. Edmonds, “can be made by the ama- 
teur woodworker in the following manner: 
“A frame 12x18 inches is 


bet, then held in place with small 
flat-head screws. Over the back 
a piece of any desired color felt 
is glued, after which two tray 
handles, one at each end, are 
fastened to the frame ends. The 
wood should be finished as de- 
sired before the glass and other 
parts are assembled.” 


Another Screen 


Chester R. Echternach, Boone, 
Iowa, sends in such a good screen 
design that we feel impelled to 
show it altho this makes the third 
to appear on this page since the 
call was made for screen designs. 

Mr. Echternach says to make the 
screen of wallboard and 








made from moulding as 


edge it with wooden strips 





shown in the cross-sectional 


11% inches wide and 1 inch 





detail. This frame can be 
made from any desirable 
soft wood, but preferably a 
wood that will readily take 
stain, such as gum. The 
cross-section shows a frame 
having two rabbets, one 
7/32nds and the other 
5/32nds inch deep. A sheet 
of double strength window 
glass is cut and fitted into 
the shallow rabbet. . 

“A sheet of cardboard is 








Secrion tio 14° 


thick with a groove run- 
ning along the middle of 
the inside edge to take the 
wallboard. 

Then buy a wall pocket 
made of wicker and attach 
to the center of the screen 
with the lower end 30 inches 
above the floor. In the win- 
tertime artificial flowers can 
be placed in this, or even 
dried flowers can be used. 

Paint the screen in oil. 




















¢ut out the same size as the 
glass and covered on one 
side with figured fabric, being secured to 
the cardboard with glue along the edges. 


















Blueprints and com- 
plete instructions for 
making this high 
chair are available. 
Send twenty-five 
cents for your copy 








The strips should be poly- 
chromed in any suitable 
colors. If you wish, the pocket can be 
attached to both sides, but the writer 











66" 





You will enjoy making 
this screen 
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thinks that it will be best to leave one 
side plain. 





A Poultry House Idea 


One poultryman eliminated the risk of 
thievery by fastening half-inch pipes 
across all of the windows at six-inch in- 
tervals. The pipes run thru holes bored 
in two by fours and these are bolted to 
the house, the bolts running thru the 
walls. The nuts are tightened on the in- 
side. This method does not interfere with 








A good way to cheat thieves 


opening or closing the windows, and 
offers pretty secure protection. You can 
use the idea on your house, even tho it 
is a small one. 


A Worthwhile Tip 
Mrs. William R. Meyer, writing from 





Waukegan, Illinbis, says: “My husband | 


is building a small addition on the side 
of our home. There was no place to mix 
the concrete for the foundation without 
spoiling the lawn or wheeling the mix- 
ture in small amounts from the alley 
seventy-five feet away and lifting it 
three feet into the forms. This is what 
he did: P 

“He dug the trench four and one-half 
feet deep and built the forms up to 
within eight inches of the floor level. He 
then laid the joists and the floor, leav- 
ing it open over the foundation forms. 
The sand, gravel, cement and water was 
mixed for the entire foundation at one 
time on the floor and shoveled directly 
into the forms, filling them to the floor 
level. It made an excellent foundation 
with a minimum amount of labor.” 

That’s the kind of a tip we like to get, 
folks, Thank you, Mrs. Meyer, for it. 
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CRANE-WARLO WATER SOFTENER 






Write for the in- 
teresting free book- 
let that gives all the 
soft-water facts. 


Crane Co., 836 S. Micnican Ave., Cuicaco, It. 


Name 


on your skin! 


HE same lime and magnesia which coats the 
inside of your teakettle roughens your skin, 
makes your hair brittle and stringy, grays and harsh- 
ens yourclothesandlinens,and impairs all food flavors. 


Why tolerate disagreeable hard water when a Crane- 
Warlo Water Softener will supply soft running water 
at all faucets! If it did no more than save the wasted 
soap, it would pay for itself. Yet it provides count- 
less additional soft-water benefits, with the minimum 
of attention and the maximum of economy character- 
istic of all products marked with the Crane name 
and backed by its 71-year reputation. 


CRANE 


CRANE Co., 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet explain- 
ing the blessings of running soft water at every faucet. 





Street and No 








City and State 







































| igcenigen roreereante 2 8 “ 
ANOTHER GIFT , »| & | 
SUGGESTION v | $ : | 
Have you been wondering e of 1055 Winners mE age : 
what some boy (or man) wou S23: 
. , Enter the Great Liquid Veneer : . a. 
oe chaos geod alin, inics thas verernar goctarefetndiotetie | 6 ES: | 
’ iqui eneer. -° . 
better a com egy toon unusual use or Liquid Venser. _— * 82 & | 
rint from this department ° gos : 
och & gift would be weed and $500.00 for 5 Minutes’ Work T) ee ) 
enjoyed long after the custom- If yours is the best answer received you will win the first e& y 
necktie has been discarded. A LE sod: | 
We have a worthwhile list which ceive duplicate award. inent Buffalo men | 4 33 l 
wi el Son esting sk Ecos Re 3 YS nl 
i i i “Oe eneer $ - 
te for it, enclosing ten cents. oon have found that it is not sticky. Tell us about | 7 i 4 ° | 
it. Or you may have di that a few drops o—- ‘Ber : 
; ‘- Biase : | 
on your cloth used in dusting mae pesasved your ao ; 
> << & furniture for years and kept the finish like new. | Ds 236 : 
“ Write your experience. gee. 2° : : | 
inet ee tt ea | 
. . . es. M4 3 oe ° . 
A strip of emery cloth will be just the write us. Don’t miss this eppest +7 | wgez 5 sy: | 
thing for removing obstinate rust or soot i236 ~ ad 
spots from kitchen utensils. A roll of this \\ EENG oo & Fs | 
can be purchased for ane cents. Buy a | Sava 246] 
fine grade to give a better polish. Ta OYE oe OS: ‘al 


We want more contributions for this 
department. Tell us how you did or made 
something in a novel, practical way. If it 
will fit in, we will pay you for it. 





The value of advertising in Better Homes and Gardens cannot be fully appreciated 
until you have tried it yourself. With our 700,000 readers in the U. S., an ad- 
vertisement is bound to bring satisfactory results. 
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hristmas Chee a 


Throughout the Year 


~and for years to come 


SIN the home that boasts a 
Synchrophase, the happiness of 

: Christmas does not die with the 
Yule log embers. The reception is so 
satisfying, because so clear and true 
to voice or instrument, that it brings 
daily happiness throughout the year. 





ity 2: 
If 








This unusually superior reception is 
due mainly to the Colortone, an ex- 
clusive Grebe development which 
enables you to control the tone quality 
of reception irrespective of the loud 
speaker’s characteristics. Then the 
Binocular Coils bring in the station 
you want and exclude the others; 
while the S-L-F' Condensers make 
station selection easy by preventing 
their crowding. 


These and other exclusive Grebe fea- 
tures make the Synchrophase the 


dof, Christmas gift par excellence. 
| > yf Send for Booklet B, which explains 
all Grebe advantages. Then have your 
» dealer demonstrate so you can com- 
‘dhe pare Grebe reception with that of 
other sets. 


Colortone 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
gives you control of 
tone quality indepen- 
dent oftheloudspeaker 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
109 West 57th St., New York 
Western Branch: \ 
443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. Dray, 


Ti @EBE. 
SYNCHROPHASE, 


& MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Binocular Coils 
“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


bring in the station you 
want; shut out the 
others, 


This Company All Grebe appa- 


owns and operates ,»  ratusis covered by 
stations WA patents granted 
and WBOQ. binvn dar § and pending. 


BISEBGADGA VIG PT OEDGABIAP SERA 
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Fruit Bearing Habits of Apples 


and Pears 
Continued from page 9 
the fruit spur makes only a small growth 
as the food produced by the leaves on the 


spur goes into the growing fruit. A leaf 
bud is produced, however, at one side of 
the stem of the fruit. The next year this 
bud makes a short vegetative growth in a 
new direction, terminating in a bud which 
the following year bears a fruit. 

The folly of removing these spurs when 
pruning is obvious as they are an impor- 
tant part of the fruit-bearing machinery 
of the tree and once removed they cannot 
be replaced. When permitted to function 
normally they often live for ten or twelve 
years, each spur bearing many fruits 
during its lifetime. 

In pruning a bearing apple or pear 
tree, therefore, fruit spur formation 
should be encouraged by a judicious 
thinning of the upper and outer portions 
of the tree in order that these fruiting 
on may receive sufficient light to make 
the maximum amount of growth. 

A secondary method of fruit bearing, 
found especially with certain varieties of 
apples, is a tendency to bear their fruit 
from terminal buds on shoots along the 
outer portion of the tree. With such varie- 
ties as Rome, Willow Twig, and Ben 
Davis this tendency is very pronounced. 
Terminal buds which produce fruit are 
formed on smooth, pliable shoots some- 
times several feet in length. At the ter- 
minal end of such shoots an e ’ 
woody growth known as the “cluster 
base” is formed. From one side of the 
cluster base a bud arises which makes a 
rather long vegetative growth the follow- 
ing year. 

Occasionally fruit buds are formed as 
lateral buds along one-year-old wood in 
many varieties of both apples and pears. 
It is also common for certain varieties of 
apples, such as Grimes, to bear a portion 
of their fruit in each of the previously 
described methods simultaneously. 

The fruit buds of the apple and pear 
are known as “‘mixed’’ buds. That is, the 
bud produces both leaves and flowers. 
The number of leaves produced by these 
mixed buds varies as does the number of 
flowers. There are usually from four to 
six flowers all of which together with the 
leaves arise from a single bud. 

It must also be remembered that fruit 
bud formation takes place the summer 

revious to the year in which the fruit is 
rne. The conditions prevailing during 
June and July determine very ly the 
percentage of the buds that will be fruit 
buds for the following year. For instance, 
if the tree is poorly nourished and lacking 
in vigor few fruit buds will be formed. 
But if the tree is growing vigorously and 
has plenty of food and moisture the tend- 
ency is to set more fruit buds. Some 
varieties tend to form fruit buds only in 
alternate years and it is difficult to break 
this habit even by drastic cultural changes 
but most varieties set enough fruit buds 
each year to provide a satisfactory crop. 














host proclaiming the birth of 


crisp stillness of that Judean night 
nearly two thousand years ago, the 
shepherds on the hillsides of Bethlehem 
heard the first Gloria in Excelsis and also 
the very first of all Christmas carols. The 
angels sang first of “Glory to God”; then 
they sang of “Peace on earth, good will 
toward men,” and it is this message of 
peace and will that has been signifi- 
cant in ing Christmas the finest and 
the most beautiful day of all tlteear. 

In every civilized land, whether 
man be of the Christian faith or not, 
they celebrate in song and story the 
anniversary of the time when the 
Bethlehem shepherds “saw the new 
day dawning, and darkness put to 

ight.” No matter what may be their 
refigious belief or sect—no matter in 
what regard they may hold that splen- 
did figure in the manger at Bethlehem, 
or in the en at Gethsemane or on 
the hill of Calvary—they cannot fail 
to be exalted at the jubilant voice of 
Christmas with its message of joy and 
of hope and of love to all mankind. 

No other holiday has so rich a 
heritage of old customs and observ- 
ances as Christmas. With our own 
customs we are well tamiliar. Spra 
of holly and mistletoe, fragrant bou 
of spruce and pine, glossy wreaths of 
laurel and red, and brightly glowing 
tapers give evidence that the Spirit of 

hristmas is again abroad in the land, 
and are symbols of that love and glory 
which was able to transform even the 
lowly stable behind the inn into the 
holiest of all human sanctuaries—a 
home. And so it is that not only in 
our own land but in all the lands of the 
earth, tho the customs and modes of 
observance may vary with the differ- 
ent peoples, there is one mode of ob- 
servance which is the same in every 
land, in every language—the Christ- 


mas song. 
The Spirit of Christmas and song 
are inseparable. The angels first tol 
their story in song, and from that day 
on wherever Christmas has been ob- 
served, it has been so, first and fore- 
most, with the singing of noels and 
carols. The world “noel” is French 
and signifies a song or hymn of joy, the 
word itself having had its origin in the 
French word nowvelles which means 
“news” or “ tidings.’”’ The English 
word “carol” comes from two Latin 
words, contare, which means “to sing,” 
and rola, an interjection of joy. 

The first carolers after the angels were 
the vi waits, or watchmen, who 
walked thru the towns yen, Be lon; 
winter nights to prevent depredation an 
to call out the watch, and on the eve of 
Christmas these self-appointed minstrels 
of the Nativity would break the midnight 
silence with the sweetness of their dream- 
like and mysterious melodies—sometimes 
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HEN the voices of the angel (Carols Are Inseparable From 
the Christ broke the clear, the Real Spirit of Christmas 


making up the songs as they went along 
after the manner of the old troubadours; 
sometimes singing the festive songs al- 
ready well known to their drowsy lis- 
teners. ; 

In 1521, Wynken de Worde, said to 
have been the second printer in London, 
printed and issued the first known set of 





Christmas Carols 
Certainly among the most interesting of the 
folk songs of any nation are its Christmas songs, 
either festive or a pan or these songs, in- 


1 . 

people who make them and sing them. The 
songs in the following list are little known but 
they are ex interesting and are splen- 
did material either for program or study pur- 
poses: 


Ree eS is 50 Kees ec ccscases Poland 
Aya Po (Carry It On)....... American Indian 
Behold That Star........... American Negro 
Bohemian Christmas Carol.......... Bohemia 
Christ Is Born—His Name Priase..... Croatia 
SPE rr. Russia 
Christ Was Born in Bethlehem..... . American 
SI oo cove cocenccetee Hungary 
Chfoteans Chamt.....cccccccccccsscces i 

Christmas Greeting. .............+.+. Russia 
CRE BANE 6 occ eccctsccocevctus Italy 
SD EE. do cckecssacesvcevené Sweden 
I vs ctocsaecescedoened Japan 
Pt SL coos asesstepececeds Belgium 
Hogmanay Night.............-.++- Scotland 
Little Shepherds.............. Latin America 
8S Sees eee ee Poland 
O Flowers Wondrous!............. Roumania 
On the Mountain.................. Germany 
SR MO cssk shaban bs anave Denmark 
SS ee ree Mexico 


Pilgrims 
Rise Up, Shepherd, an’ Foller. American Negro 
Saint Basil 
Shepherdess, Whence Come You?........ 
Frenc 
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Christmas carols. These songs were 
rather of the festive type than of the 
religious type as are most of the Christ- 
mas carols which we know today. One of 
the earliest and best known of the English 
festival songs was called ‘Ceremonies for 
Christmas” and began: 


“Come bring with a noise, my merry, 
merry boys 
The Christmas log to the Firing, 
While “7 good Dame, she—bids ye all be 
ree, 
And drink to your heart’s desiring.” 


Another popular festival song of English 























































origin is the “Boar’s Head Carol,” 
which is still sung each year at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. “The 
Wassails Song,” “God Rest You, 
Merry Gentlemen,”’ ‘The First Now- 
ell,” “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,” 
and “Good Christian Men, Rejoice,” 
all have come to us from England and are 
among the finest of all Christmas songs. 

With the rise of Puritanism in England 
the very existence of Christmas was 
threatened. Even the harmless good 
cheer of the season was frowned upon as 
being pagan, and it is interesting to 
note in this connection that the same 
spirit prevailed in our own country. 

he Puritans brought with them on 
the Mayflower a very strong anti- 
Christmas sentiment. So early as in 
1621 Governor Bradford was called 
upon to administer a rebuke to “‘cer- 
tain lusy yonge men” who had come 
over on the ship Fortune. “On ye day 
caled Christmas day,” writes William 
Bradford, “ye Gov caled them out to 
worke, but ye most of this new com- 
pany excused themselves and said it 
went against their consciences to worke 
on ye day. So ye Gov tould them if 
they made it a matter of conscience, 
he would spare them til they were 
better informed.” Later on, we are 
told, on Christmas day when the 
Governor found these same young 
men on the streets playing at “‘stoole- 
ball” and singing, he rebuked them 
severely, saying regarding the day, “‘if 
they made ye keeping of it matter of 
devotion, let them kepe their houses, 
but there should be no gaming or 
reveling in ye streets.”’ 

In 1659 the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts made the observance of 
Christmas day, in any way, an offense 
punishable by a fine of five shillings, 
and this anti-Christmas feeling was so 
general with the New Englanders that 
it is very doubtful if we would have 
inherited much in the way of Christ- 
mas music from the Old World had it 
not been for the Scandinavian and 
German settlers who came later on. 
From Germany comes the happy 
“Tannenbaum” and one of the best 
loved of all Christmas carols, “Silent 
Night, Holy Night.” From France 
comes the “March of the Kings,” well 
known not only as a Christmas song, but ~ 
whose melody is utilized by Bizet for the 
= to his delightful “L’Arlesienne 

uite.”’ 


America can claim as its own the well- 
known “We Three Kings of the Orient 
Are,” “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
and “It Came Upon a Midnight Clear,” 
and several others not so well known, 
perhaps, but which are very interesting. 
Among these are “Carry It On,” a 
Christmas song of a Christianized Dakota 
tribe of American Indians, “Rise Up, 
Shepherds, an’ Foller,” an American 
negro song, and “Christ Was Born in 
Bethlehem,” a song of (Cont. on p. 52 
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HILE every page every week and 

every day of a child’s life is im- 

portant, there are a few periods, 
possible turning points, when the wise 
parent will exercise unusual vigilance. 

The first of these is the first year, 
which if it is not the hardest, is certainly 
one of the most critical. The second is 
the period, to estimate roughly, 
from two to four— indeed one 
might lump all the pre- 
school years together if 
they did not contain two 
so distinct phases of de- 
velopment. The third is 
adolescence. 

Parental watchfulness 
in seeing the child safely 
past these various cross- 
roads will help immeasur- 
ably in delivering him at 
the goal we have set for 
him, strong, able, useful 
maturity. Let us not waste 
our precious time retrac- 
ing painful steps—not that 
we wish to rush forward 
to the goal but that we 
may have leisure for ob- 
servation and experience 
that will enrich the child 
mentally and physically. 

Only the mother of the 
“finicky” child knows how 
much time is spent in 
coaxing him to eat, to 
bathe or wash, to go to 
bed. With these necessary 
functions going on as a 
matter of course, think of 
the outdoor play, of the 
pleasant talk and reading, 
the little excursions that 
could be indulged in, with 
all that they would con- 
tribute in broadening the 
child. Sostop, look, listen! 
as you approach the cross- 
roads. 

Possibly much imagina- 
tion will be required to think of the new- 
born babe as having reached a crisis. 
Yet so it is. As we have said before, 
the first days are those when the habits 
of eating and sleeping are set up, those 
mighty habits which determine whether 
or not the child shall have radiant health 
and the mental poise that 
goes with it. Our way of 


(Yrossroads of (Lheldhood 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


lessons to learn, as we have seen in the 
preceding article. (“Getting on a Life- 
time Habit Basis” in the last issue of 
this magazine.) You will have to see to 
it that he learns to obey promptly and 
unhesitatingly; that he grows in self- 
reliance, doing everything for himself 





These young ladies are learning a necessary lesson—how to be the perfect 


hostess and the equally perfect guest 


that he is able to do; that he acquires 
the habits of orderliness, truthfulness, 
unselfishness. and cleanliness. The next 
two years, while he is gradually master- 
ing these various traits, will be busy ones 
for him and busier for his parents. But 
by the time he is four, he should be 






ence and truthfulness will be three pow- 
erful friends to him in his school days. 
His quality of “being a good sport” will 
insure pleasant relations with his play- 
fellows. There will be plenty of vexa- 
tions to his guardians—as when the 
“smarty” age strikes with its myriad an- 
noying mannerisms—but as long as the 
three health habits are being ob- 
served, eating, sleeping and out- 
door play, and as long as 
he obeys you, you can af- 
ford to ignore much. We 
will keep in mind always, 
of course, the need of op- 
portunities for mental de- 
velopment and of the 
regular physical examina- 
tions to make sure that 
nothing is wrong with the 
physical machinery. 

Now before we know it 
we come upon the warn- 
ing signals for the final 
important crossroad, ado- 
lescence. And a dangerous 
one it is, too. Many a bad 
wreck has occurred here. 
But the careful driver 
gets across, and the road 
beyond is delightful. 


E understand, of 
course, that marked 
physical changes are tak- 
ing place in the boy and in 
the girl. What is harder 
to keep in mind, however, 
is that many peculiarities 
of behavior which crop 
out are caused by these 
same physical changes, 
not by original sin or con- 
enital depravity. The 
ormerly happy child who 
suddenly becomes moody 
and sensitive; the young- 
ster who thinks everyone 
is making fun of him; the 
girl: who half the time 
doesn’t hear what you say to her—all 
are in the grip of mighty forces which 
they understand not at all, and their 
parents but dimly. 

And now, too, the more serious prob- 
lems begin to arise. I don’t know how it 
is in your town, but in mine there is a 
good deal of agitation about 
the high school “crowd” and 





meeting this initial crisis will sae 
be to start the baby on strict 
schedule, to handle him only 
when it is necessary and to 
subject him to as little ex- 
citement as possible. 

Keep to this regimen faith- 
fully and the baby will come 
plump, rosy, utterly ador- 
able to the solid food age at 
five or six months. As you 
have learned, persistence and 





distribution. 
normal babies u 
mation that wi 


This is the sixth and concluding article in the ‘Better 
Fathers and Mothers”’ series by M 
operation of Dr. Lee Forrest Hill. 

that a 16-page booklet, ‘“Through the Day With the Pre- 
School Child” prepared by Mrs. Shultz and Doctor Hill to 
supplement their work in the magazine, is now ready for 
It contains diet lists and daily schedules for 
to three years of age, and additional infor- 
be of great help to young mothers and 
fathers. Address Editorial Department H, Better Homes 
and Gardens Des Moines, Iowa, and enclose ten cents. 


rs. Shultz, with the co- 
Weare glad to announce 


I suspect there is in your 
community, too. We are told, 
and every once in a while 
read in the papers, of drink- 
ing, of petting parties, of 
dances lasting long past mid- 
night and not always well 
conducted, and all this par- 
ticipated in by youngsters 
ranging from 13 to 17 or 18. 

Unfortunately these things 
do exist, tho probably not to 








then more persistence will 
see you thru this stage. And 
so, regular in all his functions, eating just 
the foods he should have, it is a splen- 
did baby that celebrates the first birth- 
day, and you have passed the first cross- 
road safely. 

The two-year-old has a number of 
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thoroly grounded in all of them, and the 
second crossroad has been left behind. 
The child who has come thus far on 
the straight road will have little trouble 
making the adjustments that lie between 
him and adolescence. Self-reliance, obedi- 


the extent that is imagined. 
Too many high school young- 
sters are burning their candles at both 
ends, and they can hardly claim with 
Edna St. Vincent Millay that “it gives a 
lovely light.” Mothers of younger chil- 
dren flinch at the thought of the time 
when their precious innocents will be 
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drawn into the maelstrom of high school 
life. 

Perhaps I am unduly egotistical, but 
frankly the prospect does not worry me. 
For three years we have been endeavor- 
ing to lay the foundation for that period 
—our child is three years old—and I feel 
pretty sure ‘that when my daughter 
reaches high school she is not going to 
do things that will menace her health or 
character. And there are plenty of high 
school children now, in spite of the re- 
viled movie and automobile, who are as 
fine and unspoiled as in the days of stage 
coaches. 

I refuse to place the blame for high 
school delinquency upon either of these 
inventions, tho realizing fully the part 
they have played. Parents need not let 
their children attend suggestive movies. 
They need not let them go on unchap- 
eroned auto ridés. They need not let 
their thirteen and fourteen-year-old chil- 
dren take the family car for joyrides. 

I can hear the wail that will arise at 
that. “How can we keep them from it? 
The younger generation will not listen to 
its parents. My boy and girl pay no 
attention to what I say. The other 
youngsters do these things, we have to 
let ours.” 

And isn’t that, in a nutshell, the ex- 
planation of the high school problem? 
It isn’t the child’s fault. Somewhere 
along the road the parents have left the 
track, somewhere they lost control—and 
for those detours along unsanctioned 
paths we pay heavily when the child 
reaches adolescence. The high school de- 
linquent is only the spoiled baby of one 
or two following his logical line of de- 
velopment. And who spoiled him? Alas 
and alas, his parents! , 


UT it is much pleasanter and more 

profitable to look at the other side of 
the picture and see how our better fathers 
and mothers are going to meet the perils 
of adolescence. In the first place they 
will inform themselves on the subject. 
G. Stanley Hall’s “Adolescence” will tell 
them all they need to know. Reading it 
will be a job, perhaps—I would stake 
some of his sentences against the world 
for big, hard words—but we can all pick 
up enough between the medical terms to 
acquaint us with the physical and men- 
tal aspects of the change. We need to 
understand if we are to help. 

Now, as much as for the infant, an 
eagle eye will be kept upon those three 
habits—have we mentioned them before? 
—eating, outdoor exercise and sleeping. 
This is no time for mother to lie in bed 
in the morning and let son grab only a 
cold bite before rushing off to high 
school. Three appetizing, hot, nourish- 
ing, well balanced meals will be served 
ao by the careful mother. You 
will be surprised how that alone will help 
son in school and in his mental state. 
Strenuous outdoor sport will be encour- 
aged. The Boy Scouts, and the corre- 
sponding girls’ organizations offer won- 
derful assistance here. An early bed- 
time will be rigorously enforced. 


It is important at this time that the 
child should be fully instructed, about 
sex, and Doctor Hill advises that both 
boys and girls should be told of venereal 
diseases. If the parents have answered 
questions faithfully thru the years, the 
average child will be pretty well in- 
formed by the time he reaches puberty, 

Continued on page 54 
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Gleamy White Teeth 


and a Sweet Breath 


sweetens the breath like Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia tooth paste. It contains the 
genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, rec- 
ommended by dentists for 50 years to 


Here is the most delightful way to have 
white, glistening teeth—whiter teeth than 
you have even known. 


Nothing else known to dentistry whitens 

















the teeth, freshens the mouth and | insure whiter, sounder, healthier teeth. 
$i 
Total : Phillips for 
Tube :|Dental Magnesia || ,2° 
etst Groans ron ss Veen vane 
a 





~ See How White 
Your Teeth Become 


Send coupon for Trial Tube. In a few 
days see how white your teeth are. Note 
the delightful taste. Note that clean, 
cool, fresh feeling in the mouth. You'll 
love it. Clip coupon now. 


20 Uses Free 


Mail this coupon to Chas. H. Phillips Co., 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill, for a 
10-day tube of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 








419 B.H. 

















This card will introduce the Mays- 
ville Guild rug weaver to you 


j* not only acquaints you with a thoroughly com- 
petent home weaver but puts you in touch with 
beautiful long-lasting rugs made to your order with 
genuine Maysville 4-ply warp. 


A rug is no stronger than its warp because the warp 
is the lengthwise cord that binds the material together. 
If the warp breaks, the rug frays. Maysville 4-ply warp 
has set a new standard of durability. 


The Maysville Guild weaver will use your own rags or 
Maysville Filler, a soft lasting material that makes a 
luxurious colorful rug. But most important, Maysville 
warp will be used, and the label on the rug will prove it. 


The Maysville Guild weaver in your neighborhood will 
be glad to call and show you the latest designs in hand- 
loomed rugs. 


Send for Guild weaver’s name and ad- 
dress and we will also mail you our 
latest rug booklet illustrated in color 
if you will enclose 10 cents. 


JANUARY & WOOD CO., INC, 
Dept.B-1,Maysville, Ky. 


—— 





















This label on 
every Maysville 
Guild Rug 


Maysville Guild Rugs 


HAND-LOOMED WITH 


MAYSVILLE 4-PLY WARP 


id Yec, 


January &Wood Co., Inc., Dept.B-1,Maysville,Ky. 
lease send me illustrated booklet, 

“The Vogue of Hand Loomed Rugs in Home Deco- 

ration’’ and name of nearest Maysville Guild 

Weaver. I enclose 10 cents. 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR PEAC Ts 

Gidenee, Suburveniton, T APPLE $7.50 per 100 & 
Florists, Nu men, Fruit Growers. Small oe Lote by Bapeces, ht or Bagest 
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Steps in making a plum pud- 
ding are demonstrated here. 
Above, the beaten eggs are being 
combined with the crumb mix- 
ture. Next, the floured fruit, 
in the white bowl, will be added 
and the whole mass thoroly 
mixed and -;stirred together 


OSPITALITY flourishes 
at Christmas time, not 
only in the United States 
but also in other lands where this, the 
test of all holidays, is celebrated. 
very country has its traditional Yule- 
tide dishes, which are prepared every 
r. Some of these are worthy of a place 
in our menus. 
Pastry shops are busy in France and 
Italy at this season. I can see the ex- 
ression in the large brown eyes of the 
s who carry home these luscious mor- 
sels of foods. And I can hear their clear 
voices, too, for Latins sing when they 
are happy. I remember how fascinated 
I was with the gorgeous displays of 
pastry when I was in France. How I 
longed to serve some of the prettiest 
samples in my home with cupfuls of good 
American coffee as an accompaniment. 
French cookery has an excellent reputa- 
tion, which it well deserves, but there are 
other countries capable of making rich 
contributions to our meals. Take snowy 
Switzerland, for example. No one 
can make more delectable puddings and 
wee cakes than the inhabitants of that 
Alpine nation. 
During my expedi- 
tion across the Atlan- 
tic, I gathered some 
recipes, which since 
then have been tested 
in my home. In pass- 
ing them on to you, 
may I suggest that 
you use them during 
the Christmas festivi- 
ties when every sweet 
tooth must be satis- 
fied and everyone 
made merry? 
Swiss Cakes 
Mix 1 cupful of 
ground sweet almonds with 3 cupfuls of 
— sugar and flavor with lemon. 
ake into a stiff paste with egg white. 
Work the paste thoroly and roll into tiny 
balls. Roll the balls in sugar and bake on 
oiled paper in a slow oven (325 degrees). 
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strained honey. 
or diamonds and bake in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees). 


oreéon® foods 


Jor the 


OHolida Y 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


Scotch Cookies 


Cream 34 cupful of clarified beef drip- 
pings with 1 cupful of brown sugar and 
add 2 beaten eggs and 4 cupful of milk. 
Dust 1 cupful of chopped pecan meats and 
14 cupful of seeded raisins with 4% cupful 
of pastry flour. Add to the first mixture, 
beating well. Mix together 2 cupfuls of 
rolled oats, 114 cupfuls of pastry flour, 
14 teaspoonful of salt, 1 teaspoonful of 
baking soda and % teaspoonful of ground 
cinnamon. Gradually work the ingredi- 
ents to form a dough, roll out thin, cut 
in rounds and bake in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees). 

French Cakes 


Cream ) cupful of butter with 44 cup- 
ful of sugar and add 1 beaten egg. Stir in 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice. Sift to- 
gether 234 cupfuls of pastry flour, 34% 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 4 
teaspoonful of salt and add to the first 





Various shapes in French pastries that can be made at home 


mixture, alternating with 1 cupful of 
Roll thin, cut in circles 


_ _ English Plum Pudding 
Mix 1 pound of chopped suet, 2 pounds 










At immediate left, the dough 
is divided, one part going into 
a covered melon mold, the other 
part into a floured cloth. The 
corners are gathered together, 
tied securely to make a bag, 
and dropped, on a tray, into 
boiling water as at upper right 


of large raisins, 1 pound of 
small raisins and 1 pound of 
mixed peel, or orange peel, 
chopped, with 1 cupful of flour. Mix to- 
gether 1 cupful of flour, 2 cupfuls of 
crumbs, 1 nful of mixed spices and 
2 cupfuls of brown sugar. Then add 8 
well-beaten eggs. Stir the mixtures to- 
gether and pour into greased molds, filling 
not more than three-fourths full, or into 
a floured muslin cloth, and tie up, leav- 
ing room for expansion. Drop into a 
kettle of boiling water, cover, and steam 
6 hours. If the molds are large, steam the 
pudding 7 hours. Serve with hard sauce 
or any sweet pudding sauce. 
French Leaf Paste 

Drain 1 pound of butter and chill with 
ice. Rub one-quarter of the butter with 
1 pound of flour, pouring in water 
enough to form a stiff paste. While the 
weight of flours varies, usually 3 measur- 
ing cupfuls will make 1 pound. Lay the 

te in a cold place for 15 minutes. 
Dred the board lightly with flour and 
lay the chilled pastry on it. Roll it 

uare. Then roll out the butter, the 
Sound to form another square and 
4 it on the pastry. 

e square of pastry 
should be a little 
larger than that of 
butter. Double the 
edges of the try 
back over the butter 
and inclose it. Roll 
to the thickness of 
Yj-inch and fold in 
three layers. Fold it 
again in three layers 
and roll. Let stand 
fifteen minutes in a 
cool place; then re- 
peat the folding and 
rolling process two 
times. Let stand again for fifteen minutes 
and fold and roll it two times again. 
When the paste has been folded and 
rolled six times, cover with a cloth and 
let it chill thoroly in the icebox before 
being used. (Continued on page 55 
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OBize OQWennin 4 (hristm as Candies 


Contributed by Readers of Better Homes and Gardens 


HAYE u ever 
tes a score 
of candy recipes in 
the space of a week 
or two? If you 
have, then you 
know that the 
judges of the candy 
recipe contest have 
temporarily lost 
their appetite for 
candy. But still we 
are most enthusias- 
tic about every one of the fine recipes 
which were selected, out of the thousands 
submitted, and we offer them to you now 
with the feeling that you, too, 
will like them just as much 
as we do. Because our space 
is entirely too limited to give 
them all to you in this maga- 
zine, we are glad to announce 
that we will send you 24 addi- 
tional splendid recipes if you 





Slicing divinity roll 


DLAALAAA 


Moisten with orange juice to make a 
thick paste. While the first mixture is 
still warm, spread the second all over the 
top. Then roll up like a jelly roll and 
wrap the roll in waxed paper until cold. 
Slice off as used. 

An interesting candy is this, submitted 
by Jessie Bauman, Seattle, Washington. 
It, too, calls for two mixtures. 


Crabapple Chocolate Delights 
2 cupfuls of white et Ae 


1 small can of evaporated milk 
1 glass of exabepee | jelly 






fire when first is removed. Mix in the 
same order, adding butter and nutmeats 
after removing from fire. Turn onto a 
buttered plate. When cool, take a small 
portion in the hand and roll around a ball 
of the ae mixture. Then dip into 
cocoanut, and set away in a cool place to 
harden. These delights may be made to 
look even more attractive by adding a 
little red coloring to the first mixture. 
You will agree that they are well named. 
Grilled Almonds 

Grilled almonds, submitted by Mrs. 
J. 8. Connor, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, winner of another of the dollar 
prizes, are a different sort of 
confection. They are deli- 
cious to nibble on while 











MEXICAN ORANGE CANDY 


playing bridge. Grilled al- 
monds, Mrs. Connor says, are 
seldom met with outside of 
France, and while they are 
rather more trouble to make 


will send us four cents in 
stamps. 

With regard to the prize- 
winning recipes “printed in 
the box at the center of this 
page, we can recommend 
them both most heartily. 
The Mexican orange candy 
has a most unusual and 
elusive flavor, and the French 
chocolate balls are mysterious 
also. Do not be alarmed at 
the quantity of chocolate 
called for. Tho the original 
cost of the total recipe is 
rather high, it makes a great 
quantity of candy, and one- 
half or one-fourth the recipe 
can be made very nicely if 


By Mrs. Charles T. Thomas, Alexander, Arkansas, winner of $10 prize 


1 cupful of granulated sugar Grated rind of two oranges 
1} cupfuls of rich sweet milk Pinch of salt 
2 cupfuls of sugar \% cupful of butter 
1 cupful of nutmeats (black walnuts or pecans) 

Melt the first cupful of sugar in a large kettle, while the milk is 

Iding in a double boiler. When the sugar is melted to a rich yellow, 
add the hot milk all at once, stirring. It will boil up quickly, so be sure 
to use a i kettle. Add the 2 cupfuls of sugar to this mixture, 
stirring until dissolved, and cook until it forms an almost hard ball 
in water (238 degrees). Just before it is done add the grated orange 
rind, the salt, butter and nutmeats. Beat until creamy and pour into 
a buttered platter to cool. This candy is as delicious as it is unusual. 


FRENCH CHOCOLATE BALLS 
By Mrs. George Welke, Gary, Indiana, winner of $5 prize 
2 egg yolks 4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
44 cupful of granulated sugar 2 cupfuls of milk 
3% pounds of sweet chocolate 

Mix flour and sugar in the upper part of a double boiler, add egg 
yolks and beat well. Scald the milk over hot water, and add one-fourth 
of it to the mixture. Put the egg mixture over hot water, and gradually 
add the remainder of the hot milk, stirring until thick. Remove from 
fire and cool. Melt the sweet chocolate over hot water, and add to the 
custard mixture, then let stand aside to cool and harden. Roll into 
small balls and dust with grated sweet chocolate or powdered sugar. 





than some other kinds of 
candy, they well repay the 
trouble by their novel flavor. 

Blanch a cupful of shelled 
almonds and dry them thoro- 
ly. Boil a cupful of sugar 
with one-quarter cupful of 
water until it spins a thread 
(240 degrees), then throw in 
the almonds. Let them “fry,” 
as it were, in this sirup, stir- 
ring them occasionally. They 
will turn a faint yellow 
brown before the sugar 
changes color. Do not wait 
an instant once this change of 
color begins, or they will lose 
flavor. Remove them from 
the fire and stir them until 








you do not wish to attempt 
so large a “batch” for a first 
trial. 

Christmas comes and goes, 








but the popularity of “Di- 


the sirup has changed back 





to sugar and clings irregularly 
to the nuts. 
Spiced apple rings, a 


unique confection whose rec- 








vinity,” or seafoam, goes on 
forever. When one finds a 
new form of this delectable 
sweet, there is just cause for rejoicing. 
Mrs. Louize Zeigler, of Stonington, IIli- 
nois, receives one dollar for the followin 
recipe, which we have tried with mar 
success. 


Divinity Roll 
Part I 


cupfuls of ulated sugar 
2 ta soot «x of white corn sirup 
\ cupful of hot water 


Place in a saucepan over the fire and 
boil together until the sirup 
will spin a thread from two or 
three places when dropped from 
a spoon (240 degrees). Then pour 
slowly over the whites of two eggs 
that have been beaten stiff. Beat 
the mixture until thick, and pour 
in a sheet on heavy oiled 
paper. 

Part II — While the 
sirup in part one is boiling, 
grind thru a food chopper 
the following: 


1 cupful of raisins 

2 cupfuls of stoned dates 
1 cupful of figs 

1 cupful of nutmeats 





TAA a 


ipe is furnished by Mrs. J. C. 








Mix ingredients thoroly before putting 


on the fire. Boil, stirring constantly, 
until the sirup forms a soft ball in water 
(234 degrees). Remove from the fire, add 
one tablespoonful of butter, beat until 
creamy and pour out on a buttered dish. 
When cool, shape into balls about the 


size of a large cherry. 
Part II 


2 cupfuls of brown sugar 

1 small can of eva ted milk ‘ 
¥% cupful of malt chocolate or ground chocolate 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

1 cupful of nutmeats 


Have second mixture ready to put on 


A bowl of delicious candies, made by 


the recipes given 
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Lenhart, Huntington, West 
Virginia, are extremely good, 
pretty, and healthful. 


Spiced Apple Rings 

Select tart apples—the better their 
flavor the better the candy. Quarter and 
core them. To eight medium-sized 
apples add one and one-half cupfuls of 
water and cook until they are very soft. 
Rub the apples thru a fine strainer. To 
this cooked pulp add two cupfuls of sugar 
and one-half cupful of little red cinnamon 
candies, the “hot drops” of your child- 
hood. They will dissolve and 
give the apple a bright red color 
and spicy flavor. Cook, stirring 
to prevent burning, until the 
whole mass is so thick that it will 
pull away from the sides of the 
pan. A teaspoonful taken out on 
a saucer should be firm enough to 
handle when cold. There is little 
danger of overcocking, 
but care must be taken 
not to let the apple 
scorch. 

When done, set aside to 
cool, then spread on heavy 
waxed (Cont. on p. 56 
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Kitchenette 


pea of America’s premier clockmak- 
ers, working in cooperation with 
the ideals of the modern Domestic Sci- 
ence Expert, has made for us, “Kitchen- 
ette,” akitchen clock finished in durable 
white lacquer, thoroughly inkeeping with 
the spotless white of the modern kitchen. 
It completes the beauty of your kitchen 
equipment and is a positively accurate 
8-Day Clock. It is equally appropriate in 
bedroom or bathroom. Kitchenette is 13 
inches high, 8 inches wide, has five inch 
dial with convex glass and nickel plated 
sash and ball, 8-day time, white lacquer finish, 
Pendulum movement. Only $7.50. Send no 
money. Simply sign and mail the coupon 


to Household Sales Company, Dept. B-1, 
Springfield, Mass. 


HOUSEHOLD SALES COMPANY 
Dept. B-1, Springfield, Mass. 


Send me at your special price a “Kitchenette” 


Clock, and I will pay Postman $7.50 plus the post- 
age when delivered. (Shipping weight only 7 
lbs.) If not satisfactory I can return clock within 
five days and you are to refund my money. 


Name 
Address 
City. 


The 
Settlement 








a 














:° re 
Mrs Simon Mander 


Makes Every Day 
A Merry Christmas 


A happy choice for the bachelor girl, 
the newly-wed or the experienced house- 
wife Few gifts can give more real de- 
light. Contains 2575 recipes, tested in 
a home kitchen. A treasure house of 
ideas to the hostess, the home-maker 
or the Tea Room Manager. Bound in white 


washable oil-cloth, wrapped in cher- PRICE 
Settlement Cook Book Co. 


ry red and green jacket. 
474 B, Bradford Avenue 290 
Milwaukee 


herever books are 
sold or order direct. 
» Wisconsin PLUS POSTAGE 
















































































Better Homes and Gardens 


help of eve: 


unpu recipes. We 


Orange Sauce for Puddings 


3 egg whites 2 oranges, fais and 
1 cupful of powdered grated rind 
sugar Juice of 1 lemon 


Beat the whites of eggs until stiff, add 
sugar and fruit juice, and beat well.— 
Mrs. I. L. G., New Jersey. 


Kohl-Rabi and Carrot Salad 


1 cupful of kohl-rabi, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
min cream 
1 cupful of carrots, grated Mayonnaise 
Salt and pepper 


Salt and pepper the kohl-rabi to taste. 
Set aside in a cool place with the carrots 
until wanted. Then pour brine from kohl- 
rabi and mix with the vegetable a liberal 
quantity of mayonnaise. To the carrots 
add the cream. Line a salad bowl with 
lettuce leaves, and combine the ingre- 
dients into a rounded mound, alternating 
layers of kohl-rabi and carrots. Garnish 
with sprigs of celery or curly cress. This 
colorful salad is best when served with 
meat courses.—Miss E. E. D., Nebraska. 


Caramel Sponge 


1 cupful of brown sugar 1 tablespoonful of gela- 

¥% cupful of hot water tine 

5 egg whites Flavoring 

Boil sugar and water to a medium 
sirup. Soak gelatine and add to hot sirup 
and stir, then pour slowly into the egg 
whites which have been beaten stiff with 
a pinch of salt. Add flavoring, maple or 
almond. Set dish in a pan of cold water 
and continue beating until the mixture 
thickens, then pour into a mold. Serve 
cold with whipped cream.—Mrs. R. B., 
Washington. 


Stuffed Onions 
3 large onions 1 tabi nful of 
1 tablespoonfuls of chop ham 


or cracker % egg 


crumbs Salt and pepper 
1 tablespoonful of 1 tablespoonful of but- 
chopped parsley 


Peel onions and take out centers. Stuff 
the onions with mixture of the remaining 
ingredients and bake until tender in a 
moverate oven (300 degrees).—Mrs. E. 
M. C., Illinois. 


Prune Pudding 


1 tablespoonfal of loin 
Juice of one orange 

Soak | prunes over night and cook until 
tender. Dissolve gelatine in cold water 
add to the prunes and orange and cook 
all together slowly for five minutes. Pour 
into a mold. When cold and stiff serve 
with whipped cream.—Mrs. R. A. N., 
Vermont. 


Potato Soup 


1 tablespoon/ul of butter 
2 large onions 1 tablespoonful of flour 
1 quart of water Pepper and salt 

1 quart of milk ery seed 

Peel potatoes and onions. Cut in 
small pieces, add to the water and cook 
slowly until tender. Add seasoning and 
butter. Heat again and add the flour 
mixed to a paste with milk. Serve hot.— 
Mrs. F. C. H., Iowa. 


4 large potatoes 





Thi department and its value depends u 
a} pom~ poss | cook in our family. Send in your favorite 
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Ofhe (Cooks Round able 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


the 


pay for every one 


Luncheon Eggs 


1 teaspoonful of chopped 
capers or chives 


6 hard-cooked eggs 
Cooked chicken, finely 

chop’ Watercress or shredded 
Mayonnaise lettuce 


Cut the eggs in two, crosswise, mash 
the yolks and add an equal amount of 
the chicken. Mix capers or chives and 
mayonnaise and add, blending well. Cut 
a slice off the bottom of egg halves. Re- 
fill egg whites with the mixture. Put a 
caper on top. Serve with mayonnaise 
dressing on a bed of cress or lettuce.— 
C. M. A., New York. 


Banana Pudding 


2 large bananas 2 tablespoonfuls of 
% pound of vani cornstarch 

wafers 4 lemon—grated rind 
\% cupful of walnuts or 


= juice 
pecans 
1 cupful of boiling water 1 salbatpoontel of sugar 
¥% cupful of sugar » “Wee of van- 


Arrange bananas and wafers in layers 
in a baking dish, having wafers on top. 
Sprinkle nuts over all. Pour over a sauce 
made as follows: Mix sugar and corn- 
starch, add boiling water and cook until 
clear and thick. Add Jemon rind and 
juice, and yolk of egg, cooking one minute 
longer. After pouring the sauce over the 
wafers and bananas, top the dish with 
a meringue made of the egg white and 1 
tablespoonful of sugar, flavored with 
vanilla. Brown delicately in a slow oven 
(300 degrees). Chill and serve in sherbet 
glasses.—K. T. G., Pennsylvania. 


Bran Bread 
2 eggs 3 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
\% cupful of sugar ing powder 


\% teaspoonful of soda 

2 cupfuls of milk 

ly oo of raisins or 

uy wed of walnuts 
Beat eggs, add other ingredients in 

order given, sifting the flour with baking 
wder and soda. Mix well. Bake in two 
aves in a moderate oven (375 degrees) 

45 to 60 minutes.—F. M. G., Wisconsin. 


Baked Carrots 


Wash and scrape as many carrots as 
are needed. Cut in narrow, lengthwise 
strips. To each pint of carrots add 1 
tablespoonful of sugar, salt and pepper 
to taste, and a generous lump of butter. 
Put in pan and use just enough water to 
keep them from scorching. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) or fireless 
cooker until tender. Serve while hot.— 
Mrs. L. C. E., Ohio. 


| Faget of molasses 

1% cupfuls of bran 

1 cupful of cornmeal 

3 een of white 


Small Cheese Biscuit 


1 cupful of flour | sabiespoonted of of butter 
5 Conpoentnes of baking ¥ cupful of thick sour 
po 
senapoentet “ salt by B omy of grated 
teaspoonful of soda 


Sift flour, "baking powder, 2 salt and soda 
together. Cut butter into dry ingredients 
with two knives. Add sour milk gradual- 
ly, and finally the cheese. Cut with a 
small round cutter. Bake in groups of 
three in a muffin tin, in a hot oven (350 
degrees) until well browned on top. These 
are especially good with salad or soup.— 
Mrs. E. M. C., Illinois. 
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If you know the 
temperature of 
your oven and 
the time neces- 
sary to bake 
properly, fail- 
ures will be min- 
imized. Keep 
your oven at the 
right tempera- 
ture by using a 


Home Bake Oven 
THERMOMETER 


It enables even inexperienced 
housekeepers to bake successful- 
ly because they bake scientif- 
ically. 


Taylor Home Bake Oven Thermome- 
ters are sold by “‘'. dealers. Goto 
your dealer first. e does not have 
them or will not bee for you, send 
us his name and ad and we will 
send you one direct. Price $2.00 plus 
10c postage. 


Ask for the Taylor Cook Book. It 
was prepared for us by an authority 
andi ts recipes are tested for Time and 
Tem ure. It tells how easy it is 
to use the Taylor Thermometer and 
how to save both fuel ‘and materials. 


Laylor Instrument Companies 


mr yay he ob U. S. A. 


ba 


Short'& 





That's what you'llsay! It’s whgt Louise 
Bennett Weaver, household consultant, 
writes us about the CAKE SAFE. 
Made of polished aluminum in two parte—plate 
to hold cake, cover to protect it, with handle for 
carrying. Keeps cake in perfect condition. ood 
he ge Fs 
tehen wo 
b CAKE Write for descriptive circular or 
ter still, send for your CAKE KE SAFE 
Socinr on our trial offer at 
SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE 
to Better Homes and Gardens readers, 
only $3.75 postpaid. Send check or 
money order, or specify C.O0.D. Full 
satisfaction guaranteed. If you aren't 
delighted, money refunded at once. 
Write today. 


ver IDEAL CAKE SAFE CO. 

———_—_ + | $09 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
qa’ AGENTS: ad 
* - _»#~ l 


lake advantage of tr 
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3 POUNDS FOR $1.00 
Parcel post prepaid in U. 8. 
Delicious Golden Meat Texas Pecans—not the largest but the 
finest in favor. Send $1.00 for 3 pounds now and yeu will or- 
der more after you Sere Ko ed their incomparable flavor. We 
send directions for maki: exican Pecan Candy and Pralines. 


25 Ibs. $7.50 — 50 Ibs. $14.50 — 100 lbs. $28.00 


delivered anywhere in United States. Remit with order. 
Dealers write for prices, any quantity. 


GALVESTON PECAN COMPANY, 


Galveston, Texas Reference: Dunn or Bradstreet. 














Economy Cream Extractor 
Pumps PureThickCream 
From the Top of 
Your Bottle of Milk 
Saves Its Cost Daily 
Sanitary and Easy to Ciean 
: k your dealer—if he can- 
——— supply you— send hie 

5 name and 25 cents. 


D-M MFG. CO. 
Chartevoix Bidg. 





















Better Homes and Gardens 


WHAT SALAD DOES YOUR 
HUSBAND LIKE BEST? 
What is your husband's favorite 
salad? It may be fruit, vegetable, 
meat or fish. Send us the recipe for 
it, written just as clearly as possible 
so that it will be easy for others to 
follow. For the best salad coe 
submitted before January |, 1927, 
prize of $10 will be awarded, ae 
every other one that we can use will 
be paid for at the usual rate of $1 a 
recipe. Address your letter to the 
Cook's Round Table, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. 
Don’t forget to send other recipes, 
too, for the regular department. 














Southern Queen Cake 
Scupful of butter 2 teaspoonfuls of baking 
2 cupfuls of sugar powder 
3 cupfuls of pastry flour 1 seunpeantel of vanilla 
1 cupful of milk Juice of 4, lemon 
8 egg whites 2 tablespoonfuls of cold 
water 


Cream the butter and 1 cupful of 
sugar until very light. Add the flour and 
milk, then the well beaten egg whites 
into which the second cupful of sugar 
has been beaten. Add baking powder, 
vanilla, lemon juice and cold water. Bake 
in two layers in a moderately hot oven 
(375 degrees.) Skillets are very good to 
bake the cake in. Frost with boiled 
icing.—Miss J. A., Georgia. 


Creamed Noodles 


To the cooked noodles, add white sauce, 
chopped parsley, salt and pa: prika. Put 
into buttered bakin a cover with 
buttered crumbs and bake thirty min- 
utes in a moderate oven (375 degrees).— 
Mrs. J. W. C.., Illinois. 


Potato Fried Cakes 
2 medium-sized pota- % cupful of sweet milk 
toes 1 teaspoonful of salt 
Butter size of walnut 4 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
2 eggs ing powder 
1 cupful of sugar Cinnamon and ginger 
Boil potatoes and mash. Add butter 
and when melted add the other in- 
gredients and enough flour to make a 
soft dough. Roll out and fry in deep fat 


at 375 degrees.—Mrs. W. C., Montana. 


Cranberry Shortcake 
2 cupfuls of flour 2 tablespoonfuls of 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking butter 
powder Sweet milk 
3 teaspoonful of salt 1% cupfuls of thick 
2 teaspoonfuls of sugar sweet cranberry sauce 


Mix and sift flour, baking powder, salt 
and sugar together. Work in the butter, 
add milk to a soft dough, pat into two 
rounds. Place in an oiled pie tin with 
butter between layers, and bake at 450 
degrees. When baked, separate layers, 
butter, and place sauce between and on 
top. Serve with cream.—Mrs. J. W. R., 
Oregon. 


“Improved” Apple Pie 


Make apple pie as usual, leaving out 
the spice. Just before placing the top 
crust on the pie, add a generous sprinkling 


of cocoanut. Bake as usual.—Mrs. L. S., 
Michigan. 
The Drink That Is Good in Winter or 


Summer 


Prune juice and milk is a combination 
that is hard to beat. Cover the prunes well 
with water and soak overnight. Cook 
slowly until perfectly tender. Drain off 
the juice and sweeten to taste. Mix with . 
an equal quantity of top milk, chill and 
serve.—F, C., Texas. 

















Waffles, Pan Cakes, French 
Toast, etc, and you will know yr 
Mapleine is “ maker to 
nation’ ke Amaia finest hotels 
from Coast to Coast and in millions 
of her homes. 


4 cents and top of Mapleine 
carton will bring you a new 
book of Mapleine recipes. 





CRESCENT MANUFACTURING ©O. 
12 ec cteentices, Handa, Wed. 


MAPLEINE 


for Syrup w pee Flavoring 














Ideal — Inexpensive 






Milscitue cme 


As Easy Twist—Kernel 
Comes Out Whole 
Cracks nuts without crushing 
the kernel—uubroken meats for 
cakes, candy or eating—No fly- 
ing shells or pinched fingers— 
ae Fe pulverized, useless kernels. 

he I 


Nat Cracker 


a unique, useful and inexpensive 
| Am present. Lasts a life- 
time. Ask your hardware, grocery, 
or fruit store; or, mail stamps or 
money order to us. Satisfaction 
a or your Ty _— 

.2, Plain Nickel, 
Ne. 4, Highly Polistied. ea. "i 





Campbell’s Automatic —_— 
ELECTRIC Fireless 
Cooker Range 


Reallyasensation—everybody wantsone. 
sonics provides fr the watertne way of 


ve 






ing = py Has 
Pore Ste 
"Special 30 Day Trial Offer 


catalog and free health food 


berks Slane gay permeate “Low price 


William Campbell Co., 10 11Umon Av. 
Alliance, Obie, Georgetown, Oatarie 


FRUIT CAKE 8.2%5 


—WHITE OR SPICY DARK— 
Made from an old English recipe with candied and al- 
monds, > Lf 
upon receipt 


ny pee, Pee for gift Tae and « 
MRS. BLANCHE 8B. LONEGREN. 
721 W. Minnehaha Parkway. Minneapolis, Minn. 








ewUses for Quilting 
and © Patchwork 


BENNIE HALL 


So en a eae 


One end of the quilted scarf, pattern for which is included in No. 248 


Transfer pattern No. 250, blue, 20 
cents, provides motifs used to 
decorate the pretty lamp shade 
shown at immediate right and in Transfer pattern No. 249, blue, 20 cents, gives 
upper right-hand corner of page, quilting design used on the round pillow in illus- 
also additional motifs. Shades tration, above, also additional motifs. The model 
are made of China silk, the lower is made of pink changeable taffeta, but any other 
embroidered in satin stitch, the color may be substituted. Six-strand floss in any 


upper in applique. Floss to em- desired color, 55 cents a dozen skeins 
broider the two shades will be 


supplied for 55 cents additional 


Address all pattern and floss orders and needle- 
Directions for working de- work inquiries to Mrs. Bennie Hall, Better 
signs illustrated here are Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. Please 
given in full on opposite page do not ask for C.O.D. service 





Transfer pattern No. 248, 
blue, 30 cents, gives motifs 
for square cushion shown 
just above, and scarf at 
upper left corner of page, 
also border for cushion. 
The models are deep blue 
shantung with quilting inred 
and orange. Flosses in col- 
ors desired will be supplied 
for 55 cents a dozen skeins. 
The sketch at right illus- 
trates the use of all the de- 
signs shown on this page 
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Needlework Directions 
‘Tr om from LOOMS toYOU OMe (To accompany designs on opposite page) 


UILTED cushions and scarfs made 
of soft taffeta, shantung, heavy satin 
or crepe de chine are a new note in im 
terior decoration. Cushions of this type 
are extremely popular because, while 
their quilted motifs are elaborate enough | fj 
to make them appropriate for the most | 
ornate boudoir, the style of the cushions | F 
themselves may be so simple that they 
are equally appropriate for the dignified 
living room or formal hall. 

The quilting motifs shown here can | 
also be used on blankets, quilts, com- | 
forters, and even quilted coats. For the 
cushions it is advisable to buy the forms 
ready made. These are to be had in the 
shops at very reasonable prices, and are 
easily covered with the silk. 

To embroider: First stamp the design 


BED SPREADS ‘S53 on material. Pad the top with two 


layers of lambs’ wool; baste edges se- 
ltyevat these amasinaly low peioen: a “a curely. Now follow the motif with the 
“direct from the looms to you” makes 4935 old-fashioned quilting or running stitch. 











Givpentbdo. Woven in 28 artist tte 

— color combinations of rose, b "D we, orange, lav- ge ag hang a & self — —_ At last a practical machine to take 

ender, yellow an Tree n ° 

ender, yellow am od ors min brocade and eried ie or i ain sewing silk in self-color may care of those countless small washings 

Sun-fast, tub-fast, durable, seamless. ade in used. H . ‘ —children’s garments, lingerie, fine 

all bed siaee, By the ibe ard for draperies. Send The round cushion in the illustration linens, blouses, curtains—things too 
Betty- ee tee Spre ad Co is made of changeable rose taffeta precious to trust to laundry or maid 
Box 608,TRYON.N.Carolina quilted with black embroidery floss, three |,J Or which cannot wait. boon to 





seande | in needle. Blue shantung is used apartment and hotel dwellers. Used 












for the square cushion and scarf to match. 10 my — tuboron floor. Weighs 
The quilting is done first in bright red, | | ° delivered $1: a in cupboard. Price 
Ty; then in bright yellow * a oo — . atisfaction $12 00 
- : of stitching being placed side by side. The ; “4 . 
HE handy round the scarf is lined with self-material and Order re Delivered 
house towel for hardy padded with three layers of lambs’ wool. |] 7: , Circular 
usage—ask for it by name. Other pretty color suggestions are as Salesmen want- 
follows: orange quilted with black; | ¢¢,,t° ¢emo=- 
brown quilted with blue; Chinese red 


with black. The Little Wonder Washer Co. 
Transfer pattern No. 249, blue, 20 cents, 56 Taylor Ave. Columbus, Ohio 


supplies quilting motif for round cushion, 
also extra motifs that may be applied to 


STAR TEX 


CRASH or 


Check enclosed $12.00 Send me Little 





scarfs, etc. Floss in any color, also needle Wonder Washer under satisfaction guarantee. 

in correct size, will be supplied for 55 

cents a dozen skeins, r postage paid. EE Re ee ees Pee eee ee 
Transfer pattern 248, blue, 30 ates 


cents, gives motif for cushion and border; 
also motifs for scarf ends. Floss in any | J ..---------eeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeneeees 


desired colors, 55 cents a dozen skeins. 
ihsa Have Fun 
MakingMoney 


+. . ~ - 7 
a Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 














"THE making of a lamp shade is no 

longer considered an intricate task. 

With frames of every possible shape and 

size to be purchased in the shops for a 

mere song, almost everyone is making make a lot of money right at home 

shades. a We he ton eee a ae 
In selecting your frame one of the most everything necessary on an easy basis. 

important things to consider is its propor- i to learn about our 

tion as regards the base on which it is to | given i208 tsNothing ji iitustrased 


a book all : mad 
stand. A safe rule is to select a shade | so°mans women indchemte rads nich bave made 
he 


Jiffy Table | | whose bottom diameter is slightly more fightful home work you can imaging =O 




















Ideal for sun porch, living room or than the height of the base. The depth Don't miss this opportuni Write Now. It's FREE. 
“SAVE HALF! owen should be only about one-third of the : = 
All woed censtreetion, of novel height of the finished lamp. This, of 


course, applies to table lamps only. 

The easiest and most attractive shade 
= engine to make is the one with plain or straight 
Stee fas nodes ood bes home fra Magasin sides, in short, the shade without kinks 
‘ng geese and clays Rack. $4.75, or furbelows. First bind the wires with 
vearere Home Onhenens, feb Linen, | | silk tape the color of shade material, or 
24th & 0", Lineoln, Nebr. 18 in. wide with the material itself. Fasten securely 
with needle and thread. The material is 
STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION | Cut to fit the lower edge of shade, then 
A home study course in making your ‘home pie avn in en" ro top is geet gp. 

Te ene ier ae oy gat in to fit the upper edge an 
Now Vor Scent ae lcnattetecamalhon oon whipped in place. The material, of 
441 Madison Avenue New York City course, is not fastened to frame until 
after the es! is rn acne de- 9 Ge Fieni clothes. Something sow 
scription applies to the round shade illus- . : 
trated on the opposite page. Blue China BABY S £8 ee ee 
silk was used for the model, the appliques | Se%y ¥che*? 8 70H C8" buy materiale, eee Coanion 
being of orange silk. Cutting patterns | a. A. WHITE, BAY cr CITY, MICHIGAN 
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Shy, demure—protected! 
Within that prim little mouth was 
a delicious Smith Brothers’ Cough 
Drop ! Since 1847 wise mothers have 
given their children this absolutely 
pure “candy”™. It guards tender little 
throats against coughs and colds. 

Two kinds: S-B and Menthol. 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 




















MORE HOUSE 
ellie 
| LESS SPACE 


Did you read the ar— 
ticle on page 18 of 
the October issue? 
Holmes Concealed — 

s are the most 7 
beautiful and com- 
fortable; require 
least space; easiest 
to operate. For all 
types of concealment 
and in all sizes, in- 
cluding twins; all 
steel or wood ends in ~~ 

jiod design; ma-— 
Rogany or American 
wainut. 

Send for free booklet 
“Eight Room Con- 
venience at Six Room 
Price’’. 
CONCEALED BED CORPORATION 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


He LMES BED 
(CONCEALED) 


















COMFORTS of the City— 


—in the Country Home 
water, electric lights 
disposal for 






Run 


the country , giving the 
equal of city comforts, are 
inst. KEWANEE 


are backed by a quarter century 
of experience an 
organization of KEWANEE hy- 
draulic-electric engineers. 





KEWANEE systems and 
A KEWANEE service are every- 
e where. mae us your needs— 
coe ees istition ¢ Ce, 

Franklin Street, 


KEWANEE 4s. 


Now $140 KEWANEE 
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for the appliques are given on the pattern. 
These are as te to the orange silk; 
cut flowers along dotted lines and baste in 

lace. Fasten permanently by means of 
bastonhele stitch, using orange floss, 
three strands in needle. Finished flowers 
are outlined in black. Centers and veins, 
black outline and French knots. 

The shield or shade for wall light shown 
on the opposite page is also made on a 
bought frame. The materie! is sewed on 
to fit tightly and smoothly, perfectly 
straight yet shaped at the edges to fit 
the frame. In the illustration the shade is 
made of yellow China silk; the embroidery 
is done in Delft blue satin stitch and 
outline. Any desired color, however, may 
be used with equally charming effect. 

Transfer pattern No. 250, blue, 20 
cents, provides designs, also cutting 
transfers for applique pieces, to decorate 
the two shades. Extra motifs are also 
included. Floss to embroider both 
shades, also needle, 55 cents. 


The Song of the Ages 


Continued from page 43 


the Kentucky mountain district. 

Certainly the most universal of all the 
Christmas songs is Portogallo’s ‘Adeste 
Fideles,” or ““O Come, All Ye Faithful.” 
In every land where Christmas songs are 
sung this glorious hymn is known and 
loved and sung not only in the Christmas 
season but thruout the year. 

To those of you who hold music dear 
and in whose lives song has become a 
vital part—to you it is a splendidly 
happy thought that with your songs you 
may help to keep the true Christmas 
spirit alive not for one day or for a few 
days during the holiday season, but 
thru the entire year. There is yet a great 
need in the everyday world for songs of 
good will—songs of love—songs of peace. 
Look out, if you will, across the dark of 
the ages which are past, across the dun- 
geons, across the battle-fields, across the 
blood-drenched monuments of brutality 
and crime, and as you turn again from 
these there will be in your mind a truer 
and a nobler consciousness of the signifi- 
cance of the angels’ song and of the great 
need for the perpetuation of its spirit. 
The world today is yet far from being 
entirely free from barbarism and crime, 
and civilization, our civilization, will 
become higher and nobler day by day and 
year by year only as the song of the happy 
Christmas angels gradually finds its way 
into the lives and the hearts of men. 

[Editor’s Note: Mr. Bloom will be glad 
to answer questions for you concerning 
music or help you in arranging musical 
programs. Enclose a two-cent stamp 
for reply. Address Mr. Clifford Bloom, 
care of Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa.| 





A THRIFT THOUGHT ql 


Your Christmas budget will 
not be so unruly if you simplify 


the matter by gi subscrip- 
tions to Better Homes and 
Gardens. Can you think of 


anything which would bring 
more joy to a household than 
to recelve each month a copy of 
this magazine? Surely it is a 


helpful gift for sixty cents—and 
you don’t have to wrap it. 
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Hot Water Everywhere 


with a 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 
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Smokeless 
Odorless x 
Inexpensive 
to install 


Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
dry andbath. Attaches to regular range 
boiler without disturbing connections. 

See our demonstration at the Sesqui-Centennial, 

Booth No. 3, Liberal Arts Building 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOLY MASS 

















Bump will 
“Imp W 
You te a! 


TART now to develop your tal- 
Sent with a Conn easy-to-play 
or orchestra instrument. 
4 d for players exceeds sup- 
ply. Free Trial; Easy Payments on 
any Conn. Send for tees literature 
and details; mention instrument 
Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
1266 Conn Bldg. "Elkhart, Ind. 




















BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries Sing— 
restores their health 
ad poathners "Tis the 
dreasberg. Sold b wet Sf ae, 
ya rugge 
Matec * sor J 15c. incoin or Ja mps 
K ON Sack RDS, 
120 wend 150 Sustesiann, a 
plate of fancy canaries in their 
natural colors. Full information as 
to song and rarecanaries. Howto 
breed them for profit. Hints on 
their diseases and how to cure 
them. vay 4 es Parrots. Mailed for 
Manna 4 36c. 








Ao et Xmas Gift. GENUINE 
HARZ 


lected, Hardy, saeads Singers $5.06. 00. 
é a a Flute-Noted Singer, *F: 
. Ship A Ww 
of Cages. Mail ul 
Home 
BARTEL'S, Dept. C45 Cortlandt St., New York 


Make a Butterfly Tray 4.4 ctner 


» gl Phd to make and sell. Ilustrated Cat- 
Reed, Bases, Butterflies, Grasses, Scenic 

Boe a, ete., Se conte. 

Frazer Co., B Hawley St. Boston, Mass. 


A Better Make-Up ‘°°; 
by using Eleanor Roe’s Powder Lotion as a base .75; 
then,Eleanor Roe’s Liquid Rouge, .50; powder over both. 


ELEANOR ROE, Madison Theatre Bidg, DETROIT, MICH. 
eee oa BeErMIsE Eee 


ra CATALOGUE FREE 
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Last-minute ¢gifts 


quickly made at home. 


Solve your gift problems with 
Thayer & Chandler’s 1927 
“Yearbook”, free! It tells of 
hundreds of ideal gifts, quickly 
made and easily decorated—the 
newest and most charming 
things—priced surprisingly 
low, too. 
There are attractive book cases, tilt- 
top tables, screens, wall shelves, 
magazine racks, trays, etc = 
can decorate them yourself the rst 
time you try. Also, the “Yearbook” 
shows individualized shapes in parch- 
ment shades; oil- and kid-cloth nov- 
elties; iron novelties, china and glass 
to be decorated; lay plaques 
and boxes; curtains ¢ run- 
ners to be painted. 
A new, revised, enlarged 132- 
up to-the-minute * *How- Book® 
— how to —_ and ocorate v. 
ese things—w china, 
fabrics, parchments—eastly, skillful. 
yy. quickly Regular price $1.00. 
der now at 50c—just half price. 
Send toda 96-page “Yearbook” is 
FREE. ““liow-to-do Book” only 50c. 


THAYER tS CHANDLER 
913 Van Buren St., Chicago 
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AT FACTORY PRICES 


A Kalamazoo, 


| O) 8 1 on en em Cele 


Hang Your Pictur 
Other Articles a 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Things 
fox. pkts. Everywhere 


Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia Pa. 


















Be a Tea Be a Tea Room Expert! Be a Tea Room Expert! t 
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Remember the Books 
Continued from page 15 


broaden a room appreciably, while the 
vertical will serve to heighten the room 
and perhaps add to its formality. 

Here and there a niche, perhaps with 
an arched top, cleats on the sides of the 
opening, adjustable shelves to match the 
trim—and you have a decorative feature 
that serves a highly useful purpose as 
well. Even the space under a window 
that lights a stair landing may lend itself 
to similar treatment or it may allow for 
a built-in case, the top of which be- 
comes a seat with a cushion or uphol- 
stered pad. An unused doorway can, if 
you like, also become a bookcase or a 
series of shelves—or even the space above 
a doorway. In planning a home, just a 
little study of the wall spaces and open- 
ings, with books in mind, may reveal 
several ways of increasing the ornamental 
interest of the walls and at the same time 
promote the accessibility of good books, 
which is, after all, one of the chief pur- 
poses to be served by book cases and book 
shelves. 

The sectional bookcase also rightly de- 
mands its share of attention for it, too, 
has desirable services to perform and 
offers the advantage of being rather 
easily moved, piece by piece, allowing for 
frequent changes of scenery and a con- 
siderably freshened appearance in the 
room. These are now obtainable in a 
variety of woods, finishes, and designs 
and are especially worthwhile for those 
who are not permanently located or those 
who feel the need for additional space for 
books which has not already been pro- 
vided in recessed shelves or built-in 
cases. 


S° you see there are very many recep- 
tacles in which to shelter and display 
these good old friends. Naturally they 
are a mute lot themselves, so long as their 
covers are closed, and they cannot tell 
you always the special nook or corner 
where they would prefer to be. It is only 
when they are removed from their 
shelves and opened before you that they 
find their tongues and really speak to 


you. 

I should add, perhaps, that I have held 
many conversations with my books—afd 
they have divulged many things even 
about themselves, a few of which I may 

ass on to the reader: They love to be 
fandled—intelligently, of course; they 
are social bodies and enjoy companion- 
ship; they like to feel the warmth of a 
kindred spirit pulsating thru their covers 
—and, above all, they do not like to be 
shut in behind dark curtains where their 
faces may not shine out to touch and 
bless the seeker after wisdom, truth and 
beauty. (This fact explains why there is 
no word about draperies here; I have 
been too fearful that you mi ht make 
ur draperies too wide—and shut these 
Te | best friends of yours and mine away from 
on world they are so anxious to be a part 
of.) 
There’s some kind of muttering going 
on over in that bookcase by the hallway 
. . Yes, I recognize the voice and the 
words: “Solecism incarnate.” Carlyle is 
talking in his sleep, poor fellow. The 
agony of composition seems to follow him 
to bed—and I can sympathize with him. 


T’ll wake him up—and all the others, too. 
Mary left promptly on schedule—and it’s 
three hours till supper! 














Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 


Plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha and unusually 
good soap, working to- 
getherin Fels-Naptha,give 
you extra washing help 
you'd hardly expect of 


any other soap. 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 


THE COLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN HAPTHA 


FELS-NAPTHA 
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LINCOLN LOGS 


R CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
A ioe Design Book opens up new 


building possibilities with “America’s 
National Toy”. Lincoln Log Cabins, Block- 
houses, Bridges, Churches, Schools, Railroad 
Stations and other forms of log construc- 
ovide the fascination and interest 
make LINCOLN LOGS “the most 
= toy in the playroom”. 
BIG N 
$0 SRRIEATION SET of 24am 04 


TRIPLE SET of 166 logs, 2 roofs and $3 
a Buk & 6 @ 63k © & @ © 
DOUBLE SET 110 $ oy emp fg | 
logutoctichiney, 2 53 logs & root, “1 


No Delivery Charges — eam acai 
See your Dealeror mail coupon to avoid delay 


UNCOLN LOGS 
Koom 24, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail at once, postage prepaid : 


C1) Big Combination io Sets, 234 logs, etc. at $4 
Triple Sets Doubl 
OQ) 166 6 Logs 0 2 0 sess, 


Logs $3 Sets $2 
Sodeeed $ for Logs M 
oe | Rh gas Wee 
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To Ease Nose 
and Throat , 


TAKE A LUDENS 
Millions Do 








More than 5000 women wrote in dur- 
ing the past year, telling how Luden’s 
Menthol Cough Drops had helped them 
and their families. The exclusive 
Luden Menthol blend gives quick re. 
lief to sufferers from hoarseness, coughs, 
colds, “flu” and other irritations of the 
air passages. Especially beneficial to 
children. More pleasant to take than 
cough medicine, Look for the yellow 
package—5c everywhere, 





















Sergeant’s Mange Medicine heals mange 
and other skin diseases effectively, 65c 






48 pp. Illustrated. On 
Free Dog Book (77. breeding and 





SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
1181 W. Broad St. RICHMOND, VA. 


Undecorated Grey Iron Castings 


Paint these castings with oil col* 
ors, bronze or liquid sealing wax: 
Easy todo. Send for illustrated 
catalog of Book Ends, Door 
Stops, Candlesticks, Door Knock- 
ers and many miscellaneous num- 
bers.—all designed, ready to color. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. B. ALBANY, N. Y. 


THIS WONDERFUL INVENTION 


converts any ordinary cook 
stove gts oy range. OXO- 
GAS is m from kerosene 
and air. Cheaper, eaner 
and more efficient than coal. 
Types for all heatin rm 
poses. Responsible bu- 
tors wanted. 


GLORIA LIGHT COMPANY 
Chicago, “Ills. 






























104 N. May St., 


» Rugs: at ome 












isfaction guaranteed money unded. 
b t risk « eent—just say “Sead me your 
: ER Sstaa®y free book “Hew te Weave”. and pay- 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catlog on request. 
—Estimates cheerfully ziven.—Orders filled promptly 


oy if 
’ ig 
J “ 


The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
3322 Spring Grove Ave. vlacinonati, O. 
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but there are children who seem literally 
to have no curidsity. These should be 
told now, and by the parent. Home is 
the place for sex instruction, tho the 
parents’ information may well be supple- 
mented by the family physician, whose 
emphasis of certain points often carries 
more weight than the parents’. 


For the rest, I believe I cannot do bet- 
ter than tell how two couples I know are 
handling their high school children. One 
child is a pretty, popular girl of 17. The 
other is a strapping, handsome, talented 
lad of 15. In both homes there is ade- 
quate money and social position to per- 
mit the children to go with the “step- 
pers.” I want you to see how this boy 
and girl are kept wholesome and fine. 


To me, the biggest thing is that both 
sets of parents stand ready to give all 
the time that is required. The children’s 
needs come before all else. 


We will take the girl first. She may 
have as many boy and girl friends at 
home “as she likes and the house is theirs, 
to make candy or Charleston or play 
cards in. The mother is always there 
(again I long for red ink and foot-high 
letters), when the daughter has com- 
pany, but does not obtrude herself. One 
movie a week is allowed. Mixed auto 
rides are taboo. If an escort takes the 
girl in a car to a party or show, the 
mother knows how long the trip should 
last and so does the daughter, and she 
has to be home by the time indicated. 
She may go to an occasional properly 
chaperoned dance, but she has to be 
back at 12 and her mother waits up for 
her. 

Does that sound cruel? Or is it kind- 
ness to let our children wear out their 
nervous systems before it is time for 
them to begin to live? 

The girl of whom I speak does not 
need your pity. She has plenty of fun. 
She is popular with both boys and girls, 
and her health and youth are being con- 
served. 


‘THE boy likewise is permitted one 
movie a week. Until recently he had 
to be in bed every night at 10 o’clock but 
he has learned to regulate his rest so well 
himself—due to the enforced bedtime— 
that now he is allowed to do so. He 
may call on girls as he pleases and takes 
them out, but his parents do not expect 
him to visit a girl unless there is to be 
an older person in the house. (Nowa- 
days the burden of moral safeguards 
seems to lie more heavily on the parents 
of boys than of girls.) 


He never takes the family car, but if 
he has maintained a certain grade stand- 
ard by the time he is of legal age to 
drive, his parents will buy him an in- 
expensive car of his own, which he can 
keep as long as his grades remain at the 
standard. ,Should he fail his chance, he 
never will be allowed to have the family 
car, for the father reasons that if the 
boy does not care enough to make the 
effort required, the parents are under no 
obligation to turn over their car. 


He has an allowance of $1.50 a week 
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(rossroads of (Lheldhood- 


Continued from page 45 


which he has to and does keep within. 
A clever. thing, that, for on $1.50 one 
simply cannot travel with the wild 
bunch, whose parents hand out money 
on demand. His people are able to give 
him a large allowance if they choose, but 
they do not choose. 

With each year that he is older more 
freedom will be allowed, but as long as 
he is in high school he will report to his 
parents where he is going in the evening 
and with whom. 

Do you feel that this parental super- 
vision curtails his manhood? Then I 
wish you could know him. Of all the 
boys I have ever seen, he has the most 
ability, the most initiative, he thinks the 
straightest and clearest for himself. This 
boy is losing nothing. He has a wonder- 
ful time with his chums, whose, parents 
also happen to be sensible. He spends 
most of his afternoons outdoors and 
many of his evenings reading, and when 
the day comes for real achievement he 
oe leave the “steppers” far, far behind 

im. 

Yes, there are parents in this day of 
flaming youth who enforce such a pro- 
gram and live to tell the tale. I can 
give names, addresses and photographs 
for the two cited here and there are 
many others. But they started long, 
long before the high school, before grade 
school, before kindergarten. They started 
with the new baby and they have never 
relaxed their care thru the years. For- 
give me, but I have to say it again, they 
took time, TIM", TIME to be good par- 
ents. 


WHEN the children’s high school days 
are over, then the parents will untie 
the apron strings and not only lead their 
own lives but allow their children the 
same privilege. Now father and mother 
may go to as many dances and card 
parties as they like, or mother may run 
for president if she wants to. For by the 
end of the adolescent period the hard 
part of the parental task is done. If the 
child cannot manage his own affairs now, 
it is likely he never will be able to. 

But our better fathers and mothers 
will not worry about the fitness of their 
children for life. Young men and women 
reared as they have been are not going 
to go suddenly astray. They have been 
developing self-reliance thru the years. 
They have learned to live in friendliness 
with their fellow men. They know how 
to accomplish the thing they wish to do. 
Theirs are the ideals of high-minded 
homes. 

For such parents remains now only 
the harvest to gather. Joy in compan- 
ionship with splendid men and women 
who are their own sons and daughters. 
Pride in’ the achievements of these 
younger ones as they distinguish them- 
selves in college and then later in the 
real life for which their whole training 
has been preparing them. Renewed hap- 
piness in lovely grandchildren. A brim- 
ing lifetime of returns on an investment 
of perhaps sixteen years. 

Is there any price too great for such 
rewards as these? 
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Brings Eggs 
All Winter 


Now it is easy to get lots of 
eggs all winter. Just build 
this GLASS CLOTH becratch shed onto your hen house to 
admit the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun. Plain 
glass stops them. These — bring winter egg 
Fe SES 
ens and w up 

High winter wand re iy ite 

‘ digh - ts pay ita goto Ma a Tye 


Tuteatahestbenene 4 se fe imitations 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by Turner 
Sros., under exclusive atents. Noother concern can 


can copy 
our process. No other the same ther resisti 
mula. “Avoid imitations. Beal GLASS CLOTH Aiea strong 





fabric specially treated 


ind weatherproof. nated ininie’s 1916 and proven by ten 
youre yy eos. You Sif it byits Fig So am 4 
e 

Gintea simteciea poser ee 


SPECIA Send 10 fo bg ol 
TRIAL OFFER cover ecratch a Sher one tt.) 1 mit 


ten days use, you do not 
it better than we mc ahem Sn returnit and we will 
refund your money. Common sensei nstructions, ‘‘Feed- 
ing for Eggs,”’ with each order. Catalog illustrating uses 
on request. (Many dealers sell Glass Cloth,) 


TURNER BROS, winde%se"*Stio Dept. 073 





BEFORE YOU BUY 


, Gates, Steel Posts, 
Barb Wire, , Poultry Fe ot etal or 


Paints, write for 


See hd 


price, 
_ Fret t Paid Factory Prices 
‘—my ALI teed 
Hichest. Bend foe sy Cut Pa] —— 4: 
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eres 


ete. Simple to operate. 






Special Offer ; an PY Full Parti- 
Write at once for full Way » tarite Today 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. pc-1, Geiesburg, Kansee 





TREES—SHRUBS—EVERGREENS 


In fact everything, in Hardy, Healthy, trees, plants, 
shrubs, peonies and Evergreens. You need to beautify 
and improve your property. How To Plant, what to 
plant and where to plant it, all told in our new catalog 
just off the press. Nevins Nursery Products are sold Di- 
rect to Planter. Send at once for this New Free Catalog. 


Blue Valley Nurseries 
Blue Rapids, ~ Kansas 


Nursery 


Shrubbery, Evergreens, Shade Trees, etc’ 
Also Fruit Trees, Grapes, Berries, etc. 
Hardy Stock, Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Pace Gorsew Anniversary Carmo 
Address Desh B. 
MUNSON NURSERIES , DENISON, TEX. 


) ASTODON EVERBEARING PLANTS! 
We have bee oar wy strain. 

other leading varieties of Straw 

sale and retail. Color CATALOG FREE. 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 6, BRIDGMAN, MICH. 























GLADIOLUS 
SPECIAL OFFER OF LARGE FLOWERING. 
See what others say about our quality catalog. 
P. J. PENTECOST -TIPTON, INDIANA 
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Foreign Foods for the Holidays 


Continued from page 46 


Italian Tarts 
Line muffin tins or patty pans with 
leaf paste. Pare and core apples, and chop 
rather fine. Put in enough fruit to cover 
the centers of the pastry-lined pans, 
sprinkle with sugar and bake at 450 
degrees for ten minutes, then reduce heat 
to 325 degrees to finish baking. When 
the apples are cooked, remove the tarts 
from the oven and spread the tops with 

apricot or other fruit jam. 

English Banburys 
Cut leaf paste into six-inch squares. 
Into the middle of each put a large spoon- 
ful of jam. Fold in half and pinch the 
edges together carefully, being sure to 
make the joining even: Fry in deep fat 
= a golden brown. Drain and serve 
ot. 


Prune Tarts 

Cook 1% pound of prunes slowly until 
soft. Pit, add 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
% teaspoonful of cinnamon, 1 table- 
spoonful of fine bread crumbs and the 
juice and grated rind of 1 lemon. Cut 
leaf paste into six-inch squares, fill with 
the prune mixture, fold the four corners 
over and bake in pie pans dredged with 
flour. Follow directions given above for 
oven heat. 


Polish Tarts 


Roll leaf paste thin and cut into four- 
ineh squares. Brush the squares with the 
white of an egg, and fold over the corners 
until they meet in the center. Slightly 


press them together, and brush with the | 


white of an egg, dust with sugar and 
bake in a quick oven for fifteen minutes. 
When baked, make a hole in the middle, 
and fill with jelly, jam or marmalade. 
Peachy Tarts 

Roll leaf paste 44-inch thick, cut into 
four-inch squares and bake in a hot oven. 
Cool, press down the centers and arrange 
a half canned peach, drained from the 
sirup and heated in the oven, on each 
tart. Sprinkle with a little powdered 
sugar and a dash of allspice. Put a little 
whipped cream in the cavity of every 
peach just before the tarts are served. 


Parisian Treat 

Place a newly made jelly roll, after it 
is cool, in a dish and add 144 cupfuls of 
fruit juice. The juice from canned fruits 
may be used, strawberry and grape juice 
being especially good. Allow the cake to 
stand in the juice in a cold place for a few 
hours. Whip 1 cupful of heavy cream 
and add to it 1 teaspoonful of vanilla and 
1 tablespoonful of sugar. Serve with the 
jelly roll. 





















A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
fo beautify 
‘ 

‘a busy hands 


KREME-SKIN 


Aecauty Work 
Gloves 


‘eTe) 
Postpaid 
Emollient 
Leather 


AR these new Kreme-Skin Gloves when 
you do housework or gardening andyou'll 
never be bothered again with grimy, rough, 
red hands. Dust, grease, mud or thorns can't 
get through this wonderful new Kreme-Skin 
leather. A perfect protection, yet so soft and 
pliable that Kreme-Skin Gloves do not hamper 
thehandsatall. They beautify, too. Kreme- 
Skin leather is tanned by an exclusive process 
that retainsthe lanolinemollient usedin beau- 
ty creams. This constantly nourishes the 
skin; keeps it soft, smooth and white. Slip 
Kreme-Skin on when you drive the car. Wear 
them at night during sleep. Scft,dainty,wash- 
able, yet they wear like iron, because they're 
allleather! Order now for yourselfand your 
friends! Furnished in neat glassine packages 
suitable for gift purposes, a thoughtful and 
useful Christmas gift. 






The National Glove Company, 
E, Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Please send me......... pairs ot 
Kreme-Skin Beauty Work Gloves 
at $1 a pair, I enclose$........ 











Is there something 
you've wanted to buy 
for your home? 


Here’s the pleasant way 
to get the money for it. 


wrt would you like to have 

for yourhome? Newcurtains? 
Some new living-room furniture? 
A radio set? Whatever itis you 
can get the money for it, and a lot 
more too, through doingsome pleas- 
ant work for us in your spare time. 


In your town, in your neighborhood, we 
are looking for someone to be our personal 
representative. We would be glad to have 
you. No experience needed, no invest- 
ment required. You work only at your 
own convenience, turning your spare time 
into dollars. 


Ask for complete information on our plan 
that has been so helpful to thousands of 
men and women. Just send the coupon. 
We'll send you the details. Then you 
can see how simple it is to make extra 
money, and have it ready when you need it, 


Better Homes and Gardens 
1783 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


Cee we ww ew eH SS Se ee 


| BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 6 
1783 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa 
| t I would like to know more about your plan for & 
| @ making extra money. Please tell me about it, § 
4 without obligating me in any way. t 
a) a 
t COSHH SEH HEHEHE EHH HEHEHE SEH EHH EEEEEES a 
| t 
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FLEX- a GLASS 


ayaa Hens 


Lye 
Ultra-Violet Rays 


-O-Glass now. 


Ee i ates 
ra producing Vitracv’ vee 


hens June sunshine full of 
ed rays. State 


rays, indoors. Glass mone | 
Exp. Stations. U.S. Authorities and leading poultry- 

than ordinary 
fronts. 


men have found Flex-O-Glass far better 

lass for try scratch sheds and brooderhouse 

housan Pave replaced glass with Flex- O-Glass. Far 
cheaper and betier. Brings high priced winter eggs. 


Enclose Porches ae Oe 
Just nail Flex-O-Glass : 
over screened hes and = 


pore 
storm doors. Makes an ex- 
tra, warm, an... health- 













room a. —s 54 er 
room. ves fuel and doc- 2 
tor bills. ee 


Flex-O-Glass is weathertight, 


pp al extremely strong f: ic A 1-8th 


of glass easier to use. Cut Suhe shears, nailon. Lasts 
for years. Over a million yards in use. Nothing equals 
Flex-O-Glass for health-producing and lasting quailties. 
PRICES, POSTPAI 
Per yd. 35% inches wide—1 . at 40c 
($2. -00); 10 yds. at 35c ($3.50); 8 3 vas, ‘at 2c’ ($8.00) ; 
00 yards or more at 5 TRIAL 


For $5.00 will AL $5 TRIAL yards 
or we of Flex-O-Glass, 
postage prepaid. This roll vie long, covers scratch 


shed 9 x 15 ft. for 100 hens, or use for enclosin porch- 
es, storm doors, brooder house fronts, hot- on and 
replacing windows. se Flex-O-Glass 15 ty’ If 
then not absolutely satis‘ied that it is better than glass 

just return it and we will refund your mone You take 
norisk. Order at once. Send $9.50 for 30 yds. if you wish 
larger trial. Poultry imformation book Free on request. 


FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. CO. O., Dept. 113 


1451 N. Cicero Ave. 


2a 31.60 











with 
Beer Bel 15¢ 


ivr. sit by, foreent 3 yrs. $2. 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 36, Mt. Morris, TIL 


BIG POULTRY BOOK and 
New POULTRY BULLETIN FR EE 
Worth Hundreds of Dollars. 
tm. Shows how Big Men in Poultry 

Grow Rich—How Many Started 













Itry. EE 
Bulletin Tol fxr to do each month. Mention vestety 
of poultry you like. Write today without fail. 


POULTRY SCHOOL xansas”cS?’ mo. 


E Book svocane ror CH ICKS| 
Gives Money Moking Secrets of 


ing. Tells how to hatch, care for and fe chicks 
Gives | 
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Free-ConKeys Poultry Book 








New Edition! 80 of moe on feeding, rearing 
of chicks, culling of hens, ete. Tells how to Peep chick- 
ens healthy pene 3 make them a Whether a beginner or 
@ professional, Conkey’s Book is worth dollars to you. 
Sent for 4 cents in a ae postage. 

THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 6578 Broadway, Clevaiend, Obie 


Write Today i as 


eer — **aRISTOCRAT” NY, iiae wocus~— the 
oney-M strain of showbird-layers in 


W. D. HOLTERMAN, WAN, Fender, = 





E, FORT WAYNE, IND. 





' so they can be opened when desired. 
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Prize-Winning Christmas 
Candies 
Continued from page 47 

paper or on a slightly greased inverted 
platter. Pat out one-quarter inch thick. 
Cut into rings with a doughnut cutter. 
Take up each ring carefully with a 
—_ and drop into granulated sugar, 

rinkle with sugar until well 
mooi Wrap each apple ring in waxed 
paper and put away in a tin box. The 
“holes” may also be rolled in sugar and 
packed away to be used later in giving 
color to boxes of Christmas candy. The 
scraps can be rolled into balls and used as 
centers for fondant bonbons or they may 
be dipped in chocolate. These spiced 
apple rings are truly Christmassy, with 
the white sugar crystals sparkling like 
snowflakes on their red surface. They 
may be made early and keep well. 

Some of the recipes that we shall be 
able to supply you on the service sheets 
are for lollypops; chocolate dipped marsh- 
mallows, fruits and nuts; sultana cara- 
mels; ginger delight; pineapple cream 
candy; fresh butter candy; Hawaiian 
dainty; Neapolitan bar; candy pudding; 
French fudge; Yuletide nut loaf; home- 
made gum drops; gelatine candy roll; 
cocoanut kisses; cocoanut rolls; brown 
sugar bonbons; cherry cocktails; apricot 
candy; honey loaf; Mexican penoche; 
“Santa’s Support” caramels; raisin bon- 
bons; and a list of suggestions for making 
unsuccessful candy successful. Please 
send four cents in stamps to cover a part 
of the cost of preparing and mailing 
them.—Genevieve A. Callahan. 


Howto Build Your Own Garage 


Continued from page 18 


and laid as soon as possible after mixing. 
If the weather is warm, it will be advis- 
able to cover the floor with damp bur- 
lap or the like for a day or two so as to 
avoid drying and setting too fast. 

Corner posts can be driven into the 
ground and anchored in the cement for 
attaching the sides and ends, The con- 
crete floor can be made somewhat larger 
than the garage as depicted in the illus- 
tration, and given a slight pitch so as to 
drain off the water falling from the roof. 

With the framework constructed and 
partially planked, the sections can be 
placed in position one by one and sup- 
ported by temporary props, care being 
taken to get them square and over the 
anchorage posts in the floor. Holes can 
then be drilled thru the members which 
meet at the corners for the insertion of 
34-inch bolts and in the lower members 
for lag screws which attach the sections 
to the post in the floor. 

The roof can then be built into posi- 
tion and should be supported at at least 
three points—the two ends and the cen- 
ter. The rafters for the roof should be 
cut so that the roof will project about 
six inches on each side. This will carry 
the rain draining from the roof clear of 
the walls. For covering the roof, 6x34- 
inch siding, tongued and grooved, can be 
used which is laid lengthwise across the 
rafters and securely nailed to each. For 
the covering a sheet roofing material or 
corrugated iron can be used. 

For the ‘doors the same material as is 
used for the sides will suffice, nailed to 
three cross members, as shown, and 
braced; then hung with 12 to 14-inch 
strap hinges and a suitable lock. The 
windows can also be hung with hinges 
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One Million Chickens 
Died This week 


That’s probably true, for that means one 
death to every 6 farms in America—a ne puly on 
emall average during Roup time. 

Such terrible losses are unnecessary, a8 most 
every one knows that Comers Roup omely is 
the one doctor that neverf 

You know the symptoms—face swollen, run- 
ning at eyes and nostrils, comb pale, whistle or 
sneeze when breathing, frequent wiping of beak 
on feathers, breath with catarrhal odor. 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy comesin the form of a 
powder; easily dissolves in water. Chickens doctor| 
themselves as they drink, 

Prices on nang 's Roup Remedy anywhere 

—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1. 20; 13% Ib. can, $2.50; 
5 lb. can, $5. 75; all post paid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces! 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankers from forming. 
Squirt it into eyes and nostrils. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all post paid. 

Colorado and West—Packages, 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Con- 
key’s, don’t accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual harm. Send us your order, and we 
will ship C. O. D. postage prepaid, so that you 
pee wee the postman for the remedy only 1238} 


it 

Conan 's Poultry Book, sent fer only 4 cents} 
eam to pay postage. The G. E. Conkey Co., 
way, Cleveland, Ohio. 


American Poultry Journal 


and Best 


est, Largest 
OFvi 2S cts, 
1 Yr. se, 31 Yrs. ty 5 Vrs. $1.50 50 


Averages over 100 pages per 
how, to feed, house and breed: how to secure high ‘se 
Be oduction; how to hatch and rear poultry su 

ablished 1874. Only 25c for 9 mos. Stamps accepted. 


American Poultry Journal, 24-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicage 


FREE Sic. Rak es or 


ae sddrese Wi We'll Sfeend Bree! 


f ra ith th Hock Monthly, 
opr of Journal World with 
free Goeed book offer. — 4 


Poultry Pub. Co., Dept. 355° Ware 






























Profitable Varieties. Blood Tested 
ite Diarrhoea. EGGS—STOCK — 
Evpecs. Fine cate 


- Low Cut Prices. 
sent PRES. y's 
Farm, Box me 











SQUAB ©) BOOK (t) FREE 
Breed squabs and 










Better Flocks, Less Time, Sous Loss. 
heat, qutemele control. No fire risks. 
low prices. If pectionwestanenen taneitmarone’ 
eupply order direct. WRITE FOR FREE POLDER} 
WELLINGTON J. SMITH CO. 564 Davis-Farley Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
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LAY No money inadvance. Get! 
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free book F.W. MANN CO,, 
Box 10, Milford, Mass. 
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The garage shown in Fig. 2 is a more 
elaborate structure and of a type often 
recommended. The plan shows the struc- 
ture built upon a concrete foundation 
and a wooden floor built on rafters laid 
in cinders. 

The lower left-hand illustration in Fig. 
2 shows a half floor and half roof plan, 

iving outside dimensions of 10 by 16 
feet altho this may be varied to suit re- 
quirements. A neat appearance is gained 
by the four columns, one of which is lo- 
cated at each corner, while these serve 
also as the base of the main superstruc- 
ture. The roof is 14 by 20 feet to pro- 
vide an extension on all sides, and a firm 
support for the upper ends of the col- 
umns. The side elevation, shown in 
the upper left-hand view, provides a 
clean height of 8 feet inside, which is 
a:aple for any passenger car. It also 
shows the pitch of the roof which slants 
toward the metal spouting placed at the 
rear. 

The front elevation is shown in the 
lower right-hand illustration, while this 
shows also the construction of the doors. 
These are provided with double beaded 
ceiling panels and two small glass panels. 
‘The plans do not provide for side win- 
dows altho these may easily be provided 
by adding a few additional uprights to 
support them. 


The details of the column are shown 
in the upper right-hand illustration in 
Fig. 2, also a sectional view thru the 
column near its center. For the side 
walls rough beveled siding is used which 
is supported from the columns and 
rafters placed at the top and bottom of 
the columns. The side elevation shows 
the method of constructing the roof 
which should be covered with suitable 
roofing material. Details for the per- 
gola effect can be obtained from the left- 
hand illustrations. 


While this plan does not call for a 
finished wall inside this may be provided 
if necessary. The exterior can be stained 
any desired shade; a soft brown and 
white trim make a good combination. 


A concrete block structure such as the 
one shown in Fig. 3 is more expensive, 
but very — to build. For a struc- 
ture of this type, a substantial footing 
that will not yield is of prime impor- 
tance. To prevent the destructive action 
of frost, the foundation must extend be- 
low the frost penetration. It should al- 
ways go down to firm soil, so there will 
be 4 opportunity for the structure to 
settle. 


The proper spread of footing will, of 
course, depend upon the weight of the 
structure and the bearing power of the 
soil. Under average conditions, a 12- 
inch footing will be satisfactory for this 
type of garage housing one car. A con- 
crete floor is most satisfactory in this 
type of garage and as it is easy to build 
and presents a smooth, even surface it is 
easy to keep clean. When a drain is 
provided the floor should have a slope of 
about one inch in eight feet toward the 
drain which is most conveniently located 
in the center. 


_ A concrete approach built on an easy 
incline is also desirable so that the car 
can be run in or out without jolting. It 
is desirable te extend the approach be- 
yond the doors, at least one foot farther 
than the drip line of the eaves. If this 
is not done, the entrance may be muddy 
in wet weather, 
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Would You Like More Cards? 


Then write for them at once — Sent FREE 


Last month we told you about the 
personal greeting card which we 
furnish with every gift subscription 
to Better Homes AND GARDENS. 
Some who ordered cards have al- 
ready ordered a second time, and 
we want to remind you that you 
can get more cards just by writing 
for them. 


The card, pictured above, is a 
beautiful four-color card which 
you sign yourself and send it out 
to be delivered with the Christmas 
mail. It is your personal Christmas 
messenger, announcing to your 
friend the gift of a subscription to 
BetTeER HomMEs AND GARDENS. 


One could hardly desire a finer 
way of expressing the Christmas 
spirit to a friend than with a sub- 
scription to BetTreER HoMEs AND 
GarvENsS. It brings your message 
of greeting and good cheer not only 
once, but thru the entire year. 


You undoubtedly have several 
friends for whom Better Homes 
AND GARDENS would be a most ap- 
propriate gift. All you have to do 
is just write us, specifying how 
many cards you think you will 
want. It puts you under no obli- 
gation to use them all. Just ask for 
the cards. You will receive them 
promptly. So write today. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


1781 LOCUST STREET, DES MOINES, IOWA. 

















= Many Make $1,000 to $5,000a Year 
Part or Full Time 
Lots of room for YOU in the poultry business. 
Everybody eats and oulty meat. But 
only 15% produce them. y not let the other 
fellow YOU the fancy prices. Easy to get 
started. ousands use our methods as outlined 
in new, up-to-date course prepared ay M, 
Lamon, former Government expert. any now 
well off who started with nothing. 
Get FREE Book 


explains everything.It willopen youreyesto & 
possibilities within your reach t. you've Bz 
never dreamed of. Send for acopy today. 

The sooner you get started, the better. 
NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE 
Dept. 511-D, Washington, D. C. 








Describes and tells how to 
treat every known dog ail- 
ment. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., inc. 
Dept. EH74, 119 Fifth Ave.,N. Y 























g Aes 
18 to a Quart 


Enormous new 


after planting and 
months out of 18, 
berries 


Often 100 

lant at one time, 
pecial now at $1 a 
dozen, $5 per 100, 
Growers Guide free, 


KEITH’S 
BROS. NURSERY 
Box 33 


SAWYER, MICH 














STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR i 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for ¥ 
Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Berrymen, 4 
Saburtanties, Estates, Parks, Cemetariecs. 
4 Men's Work. ef 4 
= ay 
lity 41" ap? 


Dice, Laat Seeds, Cultivates, Runs Belt 
Mach wnmower. e"tor ree, 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
4202 Como Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Eastern Sales Branch — 148 Cedar Street. New York 





DAHLIA BARGAINS i:-5. Datiise 


Hybridized and California seed at the lowest 


prices. Special offer to Jan. 15. Write for list. 
LITE D. A FARM, Box 266, Hackensack, N. J. 


The advertisements in this issue of Better Homes 

and Gardens contain some very excellen 
tions about home building, care of lawns 

shrubbery, flower cultivation, gardening: the best 
ipment to use to obtain the best results 

where they may be secured at the lowest possible 

consistent with best quality merchandise. 

ou cannot afiord to neglect the advertisements. 
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At this season of the year, when we are all thinking 
about the things which will bring the most happi- 
ness to those near and dear to us, I should like to make 
a suggestion. It simply is: What better, more worth- 
while, enduring “present’”’ can you make to your family 
than a home of its very own? Some may look askance 
at the suggestion of “a home”’ as an appropriate holiday 
present, but after you have thought it all over carefully, 
can you think of anything better? 

If you cannot afford to give your family a home all 
its own, then present it with a contract for the purchase 
of one. If you are able to pay rent, and I am sure that 
you are, then you can do this. You can commit your- 
self and your family to a program of saving for a home; 
you can change your whole viewpoint towards life and 
the future by simply taking your pen and signing your 
name on the dotted lines at the bottom of the contract. 

If you have some money saved up, then use it to 
acquire an equity in a home, and present that equity 
to your family on Christmas morning. Can you think 
of a better present, of a program of spending more 
fraught with continual happiness, contentment and 
self-satisfaction than this? “Oh, Daddy,” said a little 
girl the other day, “‘we move so much I’m sure Santa 
Claus will never find us! How will he know where we 
are when we move every Christmas? Maybe we had 
better leave a forwarding address for him with the 
letter man!’ Families that own their homes, or are 
paying for one out of income, never require “forwarding 
addresses” for any purpose. They are no longer 
transients, they have a hearth of their own, and even 
Old Santa knows where to find them. 


Oe of our loyal subscribers, J. S. Agnew, who lives 
in Kansas City, writes: ‘Better Homes and Gardens 
is looked forward to in our household with keen pleas- 
ure. Other magazines arrive unannounced. They are 








taken as a matter of course, but Better Homes and 
Gardens on its arrival is greeted as if it were the coming 
of a friend by whom all are made happy. Our approval 
and enthusiasm are proved by the fact that we have 
sent in over one hundred yearly subscriptions for 
friends and neighbors and our own subscription is paid 
for ten years.”” I have before me a picture of the 
Agnew home—a fine, comfortable Dutch colonial 
house, set back a generous distance under wide-spread- 
ing trees. There are comfortable chairs on the porches, 
and it betokens a house where the family is comfortable 
and real neighborliness dwells. 

It is such genuine letters as this that give us the 
greatest compensation in the day’s work. And the 
Agnews are typical of tens of thousands of other 
enthusiastic, forward-looking families all ower this 
country with whom we have had correspondence. We 
are’ proud of the fact that they look upon usas‘‘a friend 











by whom all are made happy,” and they look forward 
to our monthly visits with them—every member of the 
family—with keen “pleasure.” And we are proud, too, 
of the one hundred friends of theirs to whom they have 
introduced us. Perhaps you, too, would like to send 
Better Homes and Gardens to some friend, relative or 
neighbor and thus bring to those you love the good 
things you have enjoyed. We have some dainty 
Christmas cards, ready to inscribe with your name, if 
you wish us to help with your Christmas list. 


NE of the leading home economics authorities in 
the country recently remarked to one of our 
friends: ‘I have been a close observer of the develop- 
ment of the editorial food section of Better Homes and 
Gardens since its inception. It is one of the strongest 
in the whole country.” This, of course, merely echoes 
what thousands of readers are writing us every month— 








busy, practical mothers and housewives—who find its 
terse, sensible suggestions a great help in the business 
of managing a modern household and in preparing food 
for the family table. We have brought the same edi- 
torial viewpoint into the food and household manage- 
ment pages that has proved so helpful in the rest of the 
magazine. Now, mother knows where to turn for her 
practical, timely “how to do it” type of information, 
just as dad knows where to turn when he wants to make 
his lawn or garden a little better. By the way, have you 
ordered your copy of “202 Best Recipes” yet? They 
are among the best that have been published in “The 
Cook’s Round Table” department to date. And, don’t 
forget to look up that page of Christmas candies, in this 
issue. 


UST a month of Nineteen Twenty-six is left! How 

fast the time flies and how little we get done! I 
wonder how many there are who are now making up 
their minds to get into a detached house, who will make 
their dreams come true in Nineteen Twenty-seven? I 
wonder how many there are, who are now living in 
their own houses, who will go ahead and out of the 
material possessions they have acquired, get a better 
quality of living into their family circle this new year 
soon to be ushered in? Buying a house and filling it 
full of attractive and comfortable furniture does not 
make a “home.” It takes more than material posses- 
sions to bring that real contentment for which we all 
hunger. But we must have them before we can make a 
start—we must have a house and it must be as com- 
fortable and attractive as we can make it. The rest 
depends upon our philosophy of life, upon our ability 
to draw out the finer side of our 
natures from our surroundings. If 
we can help, anywhere along the 
line, we are ready and willing! 














